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The Charter of the Mormon City 
Of Nauvoo 


HE Library of Congress has 

recently obtained an extremely 

rare unbound edition of the 
charter granted in 1840 by the Legislature 
of Illinois to the once world-famous 
Mormon city of Nauvoo. This edition 
was published in 1842 at Nauvoo, by order 
of the City Council, and was printed with 
the name of Joseph Smith, founder of the 
Mormons or Latter-Day Saints, on the 
title page. It bears the title: The City 
Charter: Laws, Ordinances, and Acts of 
the City Council of the City of Nauvoo. 
And Also the Ordinances of the Nauvoo 
Legion from the Commencement of the 
City to This Date. The National Union 
Catalog locates no other copy of this eight- 
page edition and lists only one copy of a 
seven-page edition which is in the Harvard 
College Library. The rarity of this charter 
undoubtedly results from the wanderings 
of the Mormons after 1842 and the destruc- 
tion or confiscation of their homes and 


other property in the continual skirmishes 


with the authorities and with mobs which 
marked their early history. 

In that confused and sometimes bloody 
story, the Nauvoo period (1839-1846) was 
the most interesting episode. It marked the 
culmination of the Mormons’ efforts to 
settle down and practice their religion in 
the occupied parts of the country. The 
charter of the city was largely responsible 
for the ultimate failure of their experiment 
in Illinois. 


For seventeen years after the founding 
of their Church, the history of the Mor- 
mons was one of migrations to escape from 
popular displeasure. The solidarity of the 
group as a “peculiar people,” their zeal in 
seeking converts, and the militant attitude 
of Smith and other leaders excited sus- 
picion, jealousy, anger, and finally mob 
violence. After the revelation concerning 
plural marriage, dated at Nauvoo in 1843, 
the situation of the Mormons among their 
neighbors became more and more intoler- 
able. 

From Kirtland, Ohio, the headquarters 
of the Church were moved to Jackson 
County, and then to Clay, Caldwell, and 
Daviess Counties, on the western frontier 
of Missouri. There, recurrent clashes with 
the non-Mormons steadily became worse, 
and in 1838 inspired the famous “extermi- 
nating order” issued by Governor Lillburn 
W. Boggs, compelling the Mormons to 
leave the State at once. 

With their lives in grave danger and 
their property confiscated, they desperately 
sought another home. They found it in 
Illinois, where in 1839 they acquired a 
township, laid out in 1834 by Eastern own- 
ers and hopefully named “Commerce.” 
It was situated in Hancock County, on the 
Mississippi River, about opposite Mont- 
rose, Iowa. Changing its name to Nauvoo 
in 1840, the Mormon leaders intended to 
make the place the world capital of their 
religion. ‘They erected several impressive 
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buildings, including a big hotel called the 
Nauvoo House and a huge temple of native 
white limestone, reputed to have cost one 
million dollars. By 1845 their city had at 
least twelve thousand people and was the 
largest place in the State. But its pros- 
perity was more apparent than real, as it 
leaned heavily upon funds brought by the 
incessant stream of converts from the East- 
ern States and from European countries, 
especially Great Britain. 

The settlers in that part of Illinois envied 
that rather superficial opulence and were 
shocked by rumors of polygamy and by 
tales about the ceremonies in the Temple. 
The disposition of the Mormons to vote as 
a community increased the uneasiness and 
accounted for the extraordinary terms of 
the Nauvoo charter, which is almost a 
unique document in the history of Ameri- 
can government. Intense rivalry between 
the Whig and Democratic Parties in Illi- 
nois inspired a contest for the Mormon 
vote, which was said to be deliverable by 
the favor of Joseph Smith. Their legisla- 
tive wheelhorses vied in courting that favor, 
and one of the results was this charter, 
which helped to blow the coals of popular 
resentment into a roaring conflagration. 

The charter was approved by Governor 
Thomas Carlin on December 16, 1840, 
and was certified by the later famous 
Stephen A. Douglas, who was then the Sec- 
retary of State of Illinois. It practically 
created a “state within a state.” The sec- 
ond section provided that whenever any 
tract of land adjoining the city should be 
laid out into town lots and legally recorded, 
it should be annexed to the city. Another 
section empowered the City Council to 
establish a university. One exempted the 
inhabitants from working on any road be- 
yond the city limits. The most astonish- 
ing of all was a provision empowering the 
Council to organize all the men subject to 


military duty into an independent “Nauvoo 


’ 


required to perform the regular 


Legion,’ 
duty expected of the state militia, but 
exempt from all other duty and not even 
under the Governor’s control. 

The ordinances of this Legion, which 
came to be regarded as Smith’s private 
army, are mentioned in the title of the 
charter but do not appear with the text. 
The fact that they did not might have 
aroused suspicion of Smith’s intentions and 
probably contributed to the general resent- 
ment caused by the unusually liberal con- 
cessions in the charter. The laws of the 
Legion were published later in a pamphlet 
of thirty-six pages, entitled Revised Laws 
of the Nauvoo Legion, from the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, printed in 1844, 
“by authority,” by John Taylor of Nauvoo. 
The National Union Catalog lists one copy, 
which is in the Office of the Church His- 
torian of the Church of the Latter-Day 
Saints at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The political power of the community 
was openly displayed in presidential and 
state elections. This fact, together with 
Smith’s forthright political utterances, 
sharpened the temper of non-Mormons in 
Hancock and neighboring counties, and 
inspired the repeal of the charter of 
Nauvoo in January 1845. Smith’s ap- 
pearance at the head of the Legion, in full 
and rather gorgeous military attire, gave 
color to the charges of inordinate ambition. 
From all causes, the tension steadily 
mounted to fever heat in the summer of 
1844, when both parties in arms stood 
glaring at each other. On June 27th 
Joseph and his brother Hyrum were mur- 
dered by a mob which stormed the county 
jail at Carthage where they had been im- 
prisoned after Joseph had surrendered on 
a charge of “riot.” 

From that time, peace became impossi- 
ble, and only calling out the state militia 
kept any semblance of order. The brawl- 
ing, dignified by the name of the “Mormon 
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War,” burst out again in the autumn of 
1845, and the Mormons promised to leave 
the city which they had built at so much 
expense. In the rigors of February 1846, 
the first band crossed the Mississippi River 
into Iowa, with cannon aimed at them as 
a grim hint that haste would be appreci- 
ated and that delay might well prove to 
be fatal. It was indeed fatal to a few 
who lingered, for in September the armed 
mob besieged Nauvoo, killed some of the 
residents, and drove the rest into Iowa. 
From their temporary “winter quarters” 
there, in the spring of 1847 the Mormons 
began their historic trek across the wilder- 
ness to the promised land of Utah, led by 
Brigham Young, Joseph Smith’s successor 


as leader of the Church.* Nauvoo soon 
declined to a mere village. The great 
Temple was burned down in 1848 by the 
hand of an incendiary and nearly all traces 
of the Mormon religion disappeared from 
Nauvoo. One of the few survivals of the 
experiment is this very rare imprint of the 
city charter. As a contributing factor in 
the events leading to the Mormon settle- 
ment in Utah, it is a document of unusual 
significance in American history. 
Netson R. Burr 
General Reference and 
Bibliography Division 
*The centennial celebration of the first trek 


was observed by an exhibition in the Library of 
Congress, June 7—August 31, 1947. 
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UIETLY content at home, abroad 
I am ever a passionate pilgrim and 
in 1930 with a long Japanese holi- 
day at my disposal, I gave myself up to 
the perfect enjoyment of what seemed 
to me the most perceptive and unmate- 
rial civilization I had ever known. From 
every tourist of the time the hideous re- 
verse of the shield was completely hidden; 
and the large acquaintance I enjoyed, 
ranging from ministers of the realm, artists, 
and collectors to the kimonoed maids who 
multiplied my comforts at the hotels, and 
laborers who, the long day done, with a 
bowlful of rice for sustenance, found their 
pleasure in persuading some recalcitrant 
pine to arch their cottage paths or in pluck- 
ing the leafy thickness of their maples to 
give them a third dimension, seemed, by 
their common communion with beauty, 
bound together as tightly as by their tribal 
reverence to state and emperor. 

Two places, above all, set forth the quali- 
ties of an unique people. Ise, the imperial 
shrine, which no ambassador or soldier on 
a dangerous mission neglects to importune ; 
and Nara the eighth-century capital where 
Art cannot be quite outvied by Nature. It 
was at Nara that a Japanese emperor first 
fixed his wandering capital and it is at 
Nara the traveler first fastens his wonder- 
ing gaze on Japanese art at its zenith. Here 
stands the perfect museum: no labyrinth 
of bewildering galleries but a single great 
tripartite vista, one perspective of perfec- 
tion, rivaling that other ultimate, the minia- 
ture museum of the Acropolis. 
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A Chinese Printed Scroll of the 
Lotus Sutra 





But the infinity of Nara’s riches is in its 
monasteries. Fortunate in my introduc- 
tions, I wandered through the multitudi- 
nous collections of lotus-seated Buddhas, of 
Amidas, Kwannons, and_ bodhisattvas. 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance; but the 
perfect peace of Nirvana does not descend 
on the tourist attempting to contemplate 
an infinite succession of representations of 
its enjoyment; and after two hours both 
judgment and physical pleasure were be- 
ginning to falter when, with a sudden feel- 
ing of delight, I stopped before the small 
figure of a praying boy. The simple, nat- 
ural child brought me down to the satis- 
factions of earth. Not that the figure was 
of the noblest order. Obviously it be- 
longed to the Kamakura period (1192- 
1333), later by four centuries or more 
than the masterpieces of Nara’s suprem- 
acy, but after long contemplation of 
physical abstractions, it brought home to 
me a sense of humanity, a directness, an 
utter simplicity that seemed to link it to 
the self-devotion of some primitive Floren- 
tine saint. The infant (for the child 
could hardly have been four years old) 
stood with his palms pressed together in 
prayer, carrying more than a suggestion of 
the poet’s trailing clouds of glory. The 
bare body was of wood, the skirt of red 
lacquer. Seven centuries of incense had 
blackened the rounded chest and shoul- 
ders. Something individual and personal 
seemed to bind me to this little alien saint 
and in a land where beauty is commonplace 
I never forgot him. 
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Six years later, I made another trip to 
Japan. At once Nara called me and on 
the first afternoon I drove out to Héryiji 
and the cluster of temples thereabouts, each 
overflowing with miracles of sacred art. 
Everywhere I looked in vain for my pray- 
ing boy. He had utterly vanished. I 
went to one of the chief priests and asked 
eager questions. 

“Oh,” he said, “you are looking for 
Shétoku Taishi as a child.” And who 
was Shétoku? This is the story that I 
learned. In the year 593 Empress Suiko, 
the first woman sovereign of Japan, as- 
cended the throne, and in the same year 
her nephew, Umayado-no-6ji, was made 
Crown Prince. Fortunately for our Ameri- 
can memories the Prince is known by his 
porthumous title, Shétoku Taishi, Great 
Teacher of Divine Virtue. Shétoku was a 
miraculously precocious youth. It is re- 
corded that on the day of his birth he could 
speak with distinctness and his memory be- 
came so excellent that he could listen to the 
appeals of eight persons simultaneously and 
give to each its proper answer. Indeed he 
went by the appellation of Yatsumimi-no- 
6ji, Prince of the Eight Ears. In his child- 
hood, and here we leave the mists of 
legend, he took as his tutor a Buddhist 
missionary from Korea and from him 
learned the five divine prohibitions against 
stealing, lying, intemperance, murder, and 
adultery. Then gradually, Nirvana was 
opened to him. 

When Shétoku reached manhood he 
was ordained Regent and till the day of his 
death in 621 he used his excelling political 
and mental powers to foster the blessed 
philosophy, which, born in India and 
nursed in China, reached Japan from 
Korea. To this saint, every Japanese 
owes the manifold blessings of Buddhism. 

So much the priest told me, but when I 
questioned him of the statue he became 
very vague. He surmised it might be on 
exhibition at a celebration in Osaka. 


To Osaka I went but not there, nor at 
Kobe, nor at Kyoto could any trace be 
found. In desperation, I determined to 
take my quest to Mr. Yamanaka whose 
friendly acquaintance I had made on a 
former visit and whose encyclopedic knowl- 
edge of the art of Japan was certified by 
his beautiful shops spread through the capi- 
tals of the world. 

This intelligent man was not born to 
the famous family whose name he bore, 
but, like many chiefs of Japanese enterprise, 
had as an obscure and brilliant youth been 
selected to add new virility to an ancient 
name. He spoke English with fluency and 
no curator could have been more con- 
versant with the great collections of the 
Boston Museum. 

He received me with the courtesy of his 
race and while we drank tea (I lost count 
after the first ten cups) he expressed every 
desire to be of service. Suddenly turning 
his astute glance on me, he said: 

“Mr. Sedgwick, would you know the 
statue again if you saw it?” 

My faith was complete. “Mr. Yama- 
naka,” I replied, “after eight years, would 
a lover know his mistress?” Then I ex- 
plained that I was familiar with the law 
prohibiting the exportation of unique 
works of art and added that I had seen a 
replica of the figure in the Emperor’s col- 
lection but thought it so inferior both in 
expressiveness and technique that I had 
set it down as a base copy. 

Mr. Yamanaka smiled, “Your opinion 
is as mine,” he agreed. “Come again in 
three days and I will try to help you.” 

Three days later in his beautiful office, 
framed by golden screens, we again drank 
tea. After the inevitable preparatory 
politenesses, my host clapped his hands. 
The screens parted, a servant entered and 
in his arms was my statue! 

At least I thought it was as I stared in 
mute wonder. “Is that your Shdétoku 
Taishi?” asked Mr. Yamanaka, a ghost of 




















I could 
not have sworn to the identity in court, but 
“You know,” 


a smile playing about his mouth. 


I felt certainty within me. 
he went on, “we Japanese are very clever 
at imitation. This may have been carved 
last summer. Everything I sell, I stand 
behind, yet this I will not stand behind. 
The responsibility is wholly yours. If you 
acquire the statue it must be on these con- 
ditions. First, I give you no guarantee 


Shétoku 


Taishi on your own judgment of its prov- 


whatsoever. You must take 


enance. Second, I can tell you nothing of 
its genuineness. You must decide that for 
yourself. I will send my factor to your 
hotel and you can make your decision.” 

I bought the statue. In company with 
a great display of imperial treasures it was 
shipped to the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston. There it remained two years. 
Occupied with my own affairs I forgot the 
whole matter. 
to the 


Orientalia, Mr. Tomita, long my friend. 


Then one day I was called 


telephone by the Curator of 


He knew the statue well and when in Japan 


had been kind enough to recommend its 
purchase. Now he spoke in great excite- 
ment. 

“Your statue,” said he, “is rustling.” 

“Is what the Devil?” said I. 

“When we move it, there is a stir within. 


There are many things inside it.” 


Shétoku was entered through the soles 
of his feet. A Japanese girl put in her 
tiny flexible hand and one by one the 
treasures came forth. There were some 
scores of bits of writing, baptismal certifi- 
cates and the like. 
ture figures of gods, one a crowned king 
with half a walnut shell for his kingdom; 
another a figure of the Japanese god of 
love, two of whose multitudinous arms had 
been broken and mended with wood 
which looked as fresh as though it had 
been whittled that afternoon. Encased 
within a silken bag was a scroll of Chinese 
writing which told the story. 

The image of Shétoku Taishi had been 
set up in the Temple in the year 1292. 
The offerings which stuffed his little body 
were gifts from attendants at the Temple, 
when the statue was dedicated. Within 
the belly was a narrow shelf, in the breast 
another. 
was a second bag, this of finely woven 
cotton and within it was a book, printed, 
the pundits tell us, from wooden blocks, 
several by known artists, about the year 
1160, three centuries before Gutenberg. 
The book is now in the Library of Congress. 

“How I wish,” said I to Mr. Tomita, 
“that Mr. Yamanaka had not died so that 
I could tell him this.” 

“He would not be at all glad to hear 
you tell it,” replied Mr. Tomita. 

ELLERY SEDGWICK 


There were five minia- 


On the upper of these shelves 


NOTE ON THE Lotus SuTRA 


In the foregoing account Mr. Sedgwick has 
related the story of his discovery of the rare 
Chinese book which he has generously presented 
It is the Chinese 
pundarika  satra, 


to the Library of Congress. 
version of the Saddharma 
known in China as Miao-fa lien-hua ching (The 
Wonderful Law of the Lotus Sutra). As one 
of the great classics of Buddhism, this Sutra had 
a marked influence on the spread of that religion 
in China, Korea, and Japan. Mr. Sedgwick’s 
account of the book’s strange fortunes lends to 
it a personal touch which future generations of 


readers and lovers of early printing will value. 
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The text, complete in seven chapters, is a 
translation made by the Indian scholar, Kuma- 
rajiva, about A. D. 406. Chinese books of that 
time were in the form of long handwritten rolls 
made up of separately inscribed sheets of paper 
pasted end to end. Later it was found con- 
venient to pleat the rolls, as in a timetable, and 
thus enable the reader to turn to the beginning 
or the end with equal facility. Mr. Sedgwick’s 
album, which was printed about A. D. 1160, 
has this pleated form and, in that respect, rep- 
resents the second stage in the evolution of the 
book. In the unfolded album the text, together 
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Gift of Mr. Ellery Sedgewick. 


From the Printed Scroll of the Lotus Sutra. 











Statue of Shédtoku Taishi in Which the Printed Scroll of the Lotus Sutra Was Discovered. 

















with the illustration, has a length of sixty-eight 
feet, four inches and a width of six and one-half 
inches. A portfolio made of silken paper en- 
cases it after the manner in which the several 
rolls comprising a book were anciently held to- 


gether. The typography is said by Chinese 


scholars to have been influenced by the hand- 


writing of the famous poet and calligrapher, 
Su Tung-p‘o (1036-1101). 

The approximate date of printing was in- 
geniously established by Mr. WAnc Chung-min, 
formerly a bibliographer in the Library of Con- 
gress and now with the National Library of 


Peiping. Mr. Wana perceived that twenty of 
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the thirty-four sheets which make up the text 
bore the name of the artisan who carved the 
page in question. Of five persons so mentioned, 
two are known to have carved in 1146 the blocks 
for the Sung encyclopedia, Shih-lei fu; three 
collaborated in 1158 in preparing the blocks for 
an edition of the anthology, Wén-hsiian; and in 
1164 another was similarly responsible for the 
military treatise, Wu-ching kuei-chien. For 
these reasons, among others, Mr. Wanc felt 
justified in dating the album round A. D. 1160. 
Since the five artisans produced most of their 
works in Hangchow, it is reasonable to assume 
that this Sutra was printed there too.—ARTHUR 
W. HuMMEL 


























Liszt’s Sozrées de Vienne 


ANCE music is essentially utili- 

tarian. It serves a_ purpose. 

Formal or informal, grave or gay, 
slow or fast, it springs from the need of 
rhythmed sound which people must have 
when impelled to dance on social or cere- 
monial occasions. The composers who 
have filled this need are legion, and most 
of their output has been sufficiently trivial 
to give the term “dance music” an oppro- 
brious connotation. Even the masters 
have not escaped censure for some of the 
trite strains they penned in dashing off 
eight or sixteen measures of music for use 
at party, ball, or feast. But there have 
been extraordinary exceptions, too, and 
again it is the masters who best represent 
them. We are concerned, though second- 
arily, with one such exception now, Franz 
Schubert, who wrote some of the most 
delightful short dances in the whole realm 
of music. His “utilitarian” melodies, in 
fact, were more than simply beautiful. 
They epitomized an unique culture 
(Vienna of the 1820's), influenced later 
composers like Chopin and Brahms, and 
literally cast a spell over that figure of 
resplendence and power, Franz Liszt. 

It is Liszt who brings us to our primary 
concern—his reaction to the waltzes of 
Schubert and the inimitable transcriptions 
of these fragrant tunes. The latter, con- 
centrated in the selection and treatment 
of thirty-four Schubert melodies, resulted 
in the famous Soirées de Vienne (as apt a 
title as ever headed a piece of music) for 
piano solo. Liszt’s autograph of this re- 
markable work is now a treasured posses- 
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sion of the Library of Congress, indisput- 
ably one of the finest music manuscripts in 
its collections and of equal interest to 
artists and students. It reveals clearly and 
immediately the effort Liszt expended on 
this work, his desire that the arrangements 
be judicious and tasteful, that the balance 
and proportion of the different sections be 
reasonable, and even his insistence that 
the printer be as rigorously attentive to 
interpretative detail as he, the composer- 
transcriber. It is obvious that this manu- 
script, in spite of extensive but conventional 
abbreviation, was used as engraver’s copy, 
and more than one page bears Liszt’s spe- 
cial orders to the man who would cut the 
notes and lines. 

The autograph came to the Library of 
Congress early in 1948, purchased from 
Mrs. Emma Darmstadt of Los Angeles. 
Generously responding to a request for in- 
formation on its earlier history, Mrs. Darm- 
stadt has placed us in her debt for the 
following data. 

Mrs. Darmstadt received the manuscript 
from her father at Christmas, 1935. Her 
father, Professor Alfred Stern (1846- 
1936), an eminent scholar and historian, 
had received it in turn from one Marie 
Breidenstein, evidently as a bequest shortly 
after Miss Breidenstein’s death. This is 
confirmed indeed by the writing, in Pro- 
fessor Stern’s hand, mounted on the manu- 
script’s cover: “Ms. v. Liszt. v. Marie 
Breidenstein mir vermacht. Alfred Stern.” 
Below his signature Professor Stern wrote: 
“Meiner Tochter Emma bestimmt nach 
meinem Tod,” but he crossed out the last 
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three words and added: “Zu Weihnachten 
1935.” 

In Professor Stern’s unpublished Story 
of My Youth, Told to My Children, Mrs. 
Darmstadt found the following: 


I should have mentioned long before, that 
the rather even days of my boyhood in Goet- 
tingen were sometimes interrupted by journeys 
during vacation-time. A couple of times the 
destination was Erfurt. Here lived Mr. Breiden- 
stein, treasurer, a Prussian official of the old 
block, whose wife was the sister of our “‘aunt.”’? 
He had participated in the “Befreiungskriege” 
(1813) and later on had made a cozy home 
of his administrative residence at Erfurt which 
was surrounded by a big garden. The sunshine 
of the house was his younger daughter, Marie, 
who was a few years older than I. At an earlier 
visit of hers to Goettingen she had already con- 
quered the heart of the half-grown boy, and soon 
a friendship developed between us that was to 
last throughout our lives. Her talent as a 
pianist was remarkable enough for Liszt to con- 
descend to teaching her. Later on she devel- 
oped a beautiful voice under the guidance of 
Frau Milde and earned well-deserved fame as a 
soloist, notably in oratorios. 

Mrs. Darmstadt surmises in her letter of 
April 27, 1948, that Marie Breidenstein 
was studying the Soirées de Vienne with 
Liszt in Weimar and may have used this 
manuscript then. Her retention of it 
would mean that it came from Liszt him- 
self. Or, suggests Mrs. Darmstadt, she 
may have received it from the S. Lowy (of 
Vienna) to whom the work was originally 
dedicated. Lack of knowledge on this 
point makes speculation futile. 

In a subsequent letter written on June 11 
Mrs. Darmstadt tells how the autograph 
reached America: 


I wish I could tell you some interesting ad- 
ventures of the Liszt manuscript. Luckily for 
my father (but not for the life-story of the ms!) 
he did not have to leave the city and the home 
where he had worked and lived for half a cen- 
tury and where he was allowed to die at the age 
of almost 90. When he presented me with the 


*Mrs. Darmstadt here interpolated that this 
aunt was the housekeeper at her grandfather’s, 
after his wife’s early death. 


ms., we, my husband and I, lived in Spain; but 
he did not actually send it to me, otherwise it 
might [not] have lived through the so-called 
Civil War. But then it would probably not be 
in the U. S. now. Very likely we would have 
lost it with most of our books and music. . . . 
When we left Spain (late in 1937) for Switzer- 
land, we found the ms. in my parents’ house, 
then still in our possession, and it remained in 
Switzerland until we came to the United States. 
This is the very prosaic story of the ms., as far 
as it is known to me. 

Although Mrs. Darmstadt shares our 
disappointment in having so few facts about 
the manuscript, she has given us more 
knowledge respecting such a document 
than is frequently forthcoming. The 
shadowy figure in her narrative is Marie 
Breidenstein, to whom only scanty refer- 
ences will be found in the voluminous Liszt 
literature. From those few references, 
however, it seems clear that Liszt thought 
highly of her, so highly indeed that his 
gift of a choice manuscript appears thor- 
oughly credible. If he was the donor, this 
was not the only time they were drawn to- 
gether by Franz Schubert. 

Marie Breidenstein was primarily a vo- 
calist, a contralto, who gained considerable 
popularity ? in the part of Sophie in Liszt’s 
oratorio, Die Legende von der Heiligen 


Elisabeth. She was singing this part at 
least as early as 1872, for on April 29 of that 
year Liszt, in Weimar, wrote to the Princess 


Carolyne Sayn-Wittgenstein: “. . . next 
Thursday, the other Society, called the 
Erfurt Society, will give the Elisabeth, sung 
by Milde and a talented pianist, one of my 
quasi-pupils, Mlle. Breidenstein.”* Here 
he acknowledges her pianistic ability and 
perhaps considers her ripe for further 
instruction. 

A little more than four years later Liszt 
wrote to Marie herself, still at Erfurt. She 


* Peter Raabe... . Franz Liszt . . . Stutt- 
gart, 1931. Vol. II, Nr. 637. 

* Franz Liszt’s Briefe an die Fiirstin Carolyne 
Sayn-Wittgenstein. 3. Teil, Nr. 315. Leipzig, 
1902. 
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‘ontinued with and progressed in her 

ing, and the great composer wants her 

to do some Schubert songs he orchestrated 

some years back. He writes * (from Wei- 
mar on September 18, 1876) : 

Perhaps the Schubert songs with my most 
modest instrumentation will suit some of your 
programs. Enclosed are the printed scores as 
well as the orchestra parts. 

“Gretchen” and “Erlkénig” are completely 
used up and become common. Such is not the 
case at all with the “junge Nonne,” and Mig- 
non’s wonderful song: “So lasst mich scheinen 
bis Ich werde”’ is scarcely heard—let alone ap- 
preciated [empfunden]. 

If you will again give me an hour in Weimar, 
I’ll run through with you the 4 enclosed orches- 
trated Schubert songs. . .° 

A friendly relationship continued be- 
tween Liszt and Marie, and one of the 
composer’s late works, a duet for soprano 
and alto, was dedicated to her. This was 
O Meer im Abendstrahl,’ composed about 
1880 and provided with piano or har- 
monium accompaniment. And just as 
eloquent a testimony to Marie’s place in 
the now old man’s heart is the scene de- 
scribing the last Sunday (June 27, 1886) 
that Liszt spent in Weimar.” He had with 
him a cheerful group of friends, both men 
and women, some of whom were evidently 
there as luncheon guests while others came 
to enjoy a bit of music. Marie was of this 
gathering which heard Siloti play Bala- 
kirev’s Islamey and Liszt’s own “Bilow- 
Rhapsodie” (i. e., Hungarian Rhapsody, 
No. 14). 


‘Franz Liszt’s Briefe... Vol. II, Nr. 195. 
Leipzig, 1893. 

5 Liszt orchestrated, in all, six songs by Schu- 
bert: Die junge Nonne, Gretchen am Spinnrade, 
Lied der Mignon, Erlkénig, Der Doppelganger, 
Abschied. ‘This was done in 1860. The first 
four were published in 1863 (by Forberg in 
Leipzig), but the fifth and sixth remain un- 
published. 

*Raabe. Op. cit. Nr. 637. 

"Ida Maria Lipsius. Liszt und die Frauen. 
Von La Mara ... Leipzig, 1911. P. 319. 
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Marie herself, at this time, had less than 
six years to live. She died on May 9, 1892, 
in her native town of Erfurt, and the Musi- 
cal Times of July of that year (p. 422) 
referred to her as an “excellent concert 


singer and vocal teacher.” It could not 
have been long after that the precious 
Soirées de Vienne manuscript was trans- 
ferred to the hands of her close friend, 
Alfred Stern. 

Liszt was continually fascinated by Schu- 
bert’s music. He transcribed, for piano 
solo, a great number of the Viennese 
master’s songs and dances, and edited for 
publication most of his piano compositions. 
As a conductor at Weimar he even ven- 
tured to produce some of Schubert’s work 
for the stage. Love, enthusiasm, and 
veneration always marked Liszt’s attitude 
toward Schubert, and he paid his tribute 
by word and deed. The special magic that 
was Schubert’s—inimitable spontaneity, 
entrancing melody, amazing modulations, 
extraordinary emotional range, and oc- 
casional pungent dissonance—is found in 
miniature in his waltzes, and Liszt joyfully 
arranged them in a concert dress both 
fitting and proper. 

Schubert composed the six groups of 
waltzes, which later furnished material for 
the Soirées de Vienne, from 1815 to 1823 
or possibly later. They were all pub- 
lished § in his lifetime and were known and 


*It is a mistake to think of Schubert having 
great difficulty in getting his music published. 
He had trouble with publishers and was easily 
imposed upon, yet before he died at the early 
age of thirty-one nearly 500 separate pieces had 
come from the press. This astonishing total in- 
cludes, of course, individual songs and dances, 
but among them were also the Wanderer 
Fantasy (Op. 15), the A minor String Quartet 
(Op. 29), the Trio in E flat (Op. 100), all of 
Die schéne Miillerin (Op. 25), one-half of Die 
Winterreise (Op. 89), and smaller masterpieces 
like Erlkénig (Op. 1), Gretchen am S pinnrade 
(Op. 2), and Die Forelle (Op. 32). Cf. O. E. 
Deutsch. The Schubert Reader. N. Y., 1947. 
Pp. 938-943. 
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loved by his sociable friends. Schubert, 
with his incessant music making, was the 
center of attraction for his high-spirited, 
high-living companions. In their carous- 
ing and feasting he was readily persuaded 
to supply dance music, be it in city taverns, 
private homes, or pastoral countryside. 
The dances comprising the six sets in ques- 
tion originated at different times and on 
various occasions. They were doubtless 
thrown together hastily for an eager pub- 
lisher impatient to announce popular (and 
easy) pieces for amateur use. ‘The public 
was particularly informed that here was 
music suitable for the carnival season, and 
the appearance of the pieces was timed ac- 
cordingly. The six opera, with dates of 
first advertising in the public press, follow.® 

Op. 9—Originalténze. Nov. 29, 1821. (36 in 
all) 

Op. 18—Wailzer, Landler und Ecossaisen. Feb. 
5, 1823. (12,17, & 9 respectively) 

Op. 33—Deutsche Tanze und Ecossaisen. Jan. 
8, 1825. (16 & 2 respectively) 

Op. 50—Valses sentimentales. Nov. 21, 1825. 
(34 in all) 

Op. 67—Wiener Damen-Landler und Ecossai- 
sen. (Published originally as Hommages 
aux belles Viennoises) Feb. 12, 1827. (16 & 
2 respectively ) 

Op. 77—Valses nobles. Jan. 22, 1827. (12 
in all) 

It was from these six sets, which Schu- 
bert and his friends played with gusto, that 
Liszt took thirty-four separate dances to 
form his nine Soirées de Vienne. They 
are distributed in this manner: 


Liszt Schubert 

Soirées de Vienne, I ; Op 3, Ne 22 

Op. 67, No. 14 

Op. 33, No. 15 

oF 7 oa Op. 9, No. 1 
Op. 18, Landler 3 

Op. 9, No. 6 
Op. 18, Landler 4 
Op. 18, Landler 5 

Op. 9, No. 32 


*Deutsch. Op. cit. The music is published 
in Serie XII (“Tanze fiir Pianoforte”) of Schu- 
bert’s Werke. 
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Or, arranged in order of the Schubert 
waltzes, the table appears alternately: 


Liszt 


Sotrées de Vienne, II 


Ix 
II 

Vv 
III 
III 

I 

III 
IV 
II 
IV 
III 
III 
Ill 
II 

II 
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Schubert Liszt 
Op. 33, No. 14 Soirées de Vienne, VIII 
15 I 
Op. 50, No. 13 VI 
q Op. 67, No. 14 i 
Op. 77, No. 2 Vill 
3 Vv 
‘ 9 VI 
' 10 VI 
11 VIII 


Liszt conceived the exquisite Soirées de 
Vienne in 1846, perhaps sketched them in 
that year, and elaborated them later.” 
They practically marked the culmination, 
chronologically and artistically, of his ar- 
ranging Schubert melodies in concert ver- 
sion, an activity that occupied him for 
many years. He had engaged in Schubert 

transcriptions since 1834. In that year he 
composed his first known arrangement of a 
Schubert melody, but it was well-nigh in- 
extricably entangled in original work and 
(though its identity has been noted) is 
listed now as an original piece. Curiously 
enough, this melody ™ is one that found its 
way into the Soirées de Vienne and became 
one of its most poetic episodes. The song 
transcriptions followed—in 1835, 1838, 
1839, 1840, and 1846—literally dozens of 
them, and Liszt became thoroughly intoxi- 
cated with Schubert’s intense lyricism. 
He finished the Soirées de Vienne by at 
least 1852, for publication began in that 
year (Nos. 1-5) and was completed (Nos. 
6-9) in 1853. There is little doubt that 
the entire set of nine was ready for the 
publisher in the earlier year, since the sixth 
Soirée, which begins the 1853 issues, starts 


* Raabe. Op. cit. Nr. 252. 


Lina Ramann. Franz Liszt... 2. Bd., 
2. Abt. Leipzig, 1894. Pp. 347- 
348. 

George Grove. Grove’s Dictionary of 


Music and Musicians. Suppl., 1940. 
Article: “Liszt”; no. 212. 
™ It was Schubert’s Op. 9, no. 33, which Liszt 
employed in the third and last of his Apparitions 
for piano solo. Its setting here seems less re- 
fined and subtle than in the fourth Soirée. 
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on the same manuscript page that carries 
the close of No. 5. 

Once they were finished Liszt could sur- 
vey the results with peculiar satisfaction. 
He had preserved all of the Viennese and 
Schubertian flavor of the original melodies. 
He had given the charming airs just enough 
sonority to make them suitable for a con- 
cert hall without sacrificing the sense of 
intimacy and delicacy inherent in the 
sources. He had juxtaposed the tunes, and 
made transitions from one to the next, with 
remarkable taste and perception of fitness. 
He had refrained from heavy-handed 
virtuoso treatment, yet had achieved a 
flashing brilliance whenever a Schubert 
waltz theme was especially bold or assertive. 
Charming as the originals are, they were 
written for small rooms, small gatherings, 
and occasionally, it is to be feared, inat- 
tentive people. Liszt remedied this situa- 
tion by re-casting them in a frame just 
formal enough to demand respect without 
forfeiture of affection. 

An inspection of the manuscript shows 
at once how carefully Liszt proceeded with 
his work. It was exactly planned, syste- 
matically arranged, and _ meticulously 
marked. While the script of both notes 
and text reveals decision and speed, the 
red and black pencillings, the erasures and 
crossings-out just as clearly indicate his 
extreme concern for artistic and aesthetic 
perfection. 

Liszt’s title page, wholly autograph, is in 
pencil, running as follows: Soirées d [sic] 
Vienne / Valses—Caprices / d’aprés F. 
Schubert/dédiés 4 son ami S. Léwy/ par/ 
F. Liszt / [rule] / en neuf livraisons / 
[rule] / Vienne Spina 

Closed, and in its possibly contemporary 





binding, the manuscript measures 35¥/2 by 
28 centimeters. The above title is scrawled 
on the front flyleaf. There are 29 leaves 
which Liszt himself, in red pencil, num- 
bered into 55 pages. No date appears any- 
where. 
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By the declaration of manner and place 
of publication, as well as by name of pub- 
lisher, it seems obvious that Liszt’s business 
details connected with the work were set- 
tled at this time. ‘he dedicatee was 
Simon Léwy, a Viennese banker who in 
past years had befriended the composer. 
We shall return to him in concluding the 
story of the piece. 

The first Soirée is a quiet, unassuming 
setting of three Schubert airs, but at the 
very beginning Liszt exhibits his desire for 
consistency of mood and appropriateness 
of style. His introductory measures, de- 
rived from a quiet melody that appears 
fully further on in the number, were the 
result of his own reflection and revision. 
At first Liszt intended to use, as the open- 
ing, a theme that appears in No. 2 
(Landler No. 3 of Op. 18), but he wrote 
out the present opening on a separate sheet 
of paper and pasted it over the two lines of 
music already penned. 

The second Soirée, drawing upon six 
Schubert melodies, is far more elaborate. 
Painting on a larger canvas and using 
themes offering more variety of expression, 
Liszt produced a piece of greater contrast 
and color. The sections are skilfully 
knitted together, and the composer’s nu- 
merous expression marks declare his ideal 
of a model interpretation. 

In the third Soirée [see illustration] we 
meet a piece of still greater elaboration as 
well as one of greater vigor. A short char- 
acteristic introduction leads to one of Schu- 
bert’s most energetic waltzes. Pianistically 
there was little that Liszt could add to the 
original dance, and, beyond filling in hol- 
low octaves with enriching thirds, he made 
no such attempt. The sixth measure of 
the second part of the dance contains (in 
both the original and the Liszt manu- 
script) a diminished seventh chord on G 
sharp. All printed versions of the Soirées 
de Vienne seen by the author erroneously 
change this to a dominant seventh chord 


on C sharp with G sharp in the bass. The 
autograph proves Liszt’s desire to adhere 
to Schubert’s own harmony in this instance, 
although occasionally, in other circum- 
stances, he was persuaded to depart from 
it. Another emendation shows Liszt res- 
olutely crossing out a meaningless octave 
passage in returning to the opening theme. 
The scurrying scale waltz, near the end, is 
Schubert’s with but slight alteration, and 
its own inherent brilliance tempted Liszt 
to write a fluent, dazzling coda. Again, 
however, there are signs of Liszt’s restraint 
in the autograph which later editors have 
not observed. The coda begins piu ani- 
mato (in manuscript and in print), but the 
published versions soon reach a presto 
which Liszt does not sanction. And where 
the published editions finally say prestis- 
simo, Liszt was content with a less demand- 
ing, though still formidable, presto. It 
would seem that much can be learned from 
Liszt’s own carefully placed directions. 

The fourth Soirée begins with an in- 
troduction of sixteen measures which Liszt 
deliberately called Preludio, a term which 
the author has not found in printed edi- 
tions. The substance of the piece there- 
after is based upon only two Schubert 
melodies, the second of which (Schubert’s 
Op. 9, No. 33) is the one used in 1834 for 
Liszt’s Apparitions. Dissatisfied with two 
whole lines near the end, themselves some- 
what revised, Liszt crossed them out in or- 
der to substitute a simple statement of the 
second theme. 

The fifth Soirée again utilizes only two 
of Schubert’s waltzes, sharply contrasting 
yet beautifully welded together. Liszt cuts 
out superfluous bars and never relaxes his 
attention to expressive details. The first 
Schubert theme is perhaps the boldest, 
harmonically, of all his waltzes, and Liszt 
takes full advantage of the possibilities 
offered. 

With Soirée No. 6 we encounter an old 
friend, a piece that is nearly as popular and 








































































almost as famous as the second Hungarian 
Rhapsody. Every pupil studies it, every 
artist plays it. If not the easiest of the lot, 
it still makes small demands (compara- 
tively) upon technical prowess, yet pro- 
duces an effect of indescribable charm. 
Liszt took extra pains to mark it to his 
satisfaction and to warn the printer of the 
importance of every sign [see illustration]. 
The extraordinary precision which he ex- 
ercised (on page 32 of the manuscript) 
was forcibly impressed on the printer in 
the phrase: “NB. fiir den Stecher: die 
Zeichen — ~ genau notiren so wie ich sie 
(that is, “NB. for the en- 
— are to be done ex- 
actly as I have indicated”). The purling 
triplet figures that soon follow carry the 
melody in a fascinating manner and yield 
to a short cadenza that is modest but effec- 
tive. The final eleven measures of the 
piece, a gentle flourish of the familiar 
triplets, resulted from a change of mind, 
for the autograph shows clearly that Liszt 


angegeben”’ 


graver: the signs — 


first made the close upon a simple chordal 
cadence. 

The seventh Soirée, melodically and 
pianistically as delightful as any, is unique 
in one respect. It is the only piece in the 
autograph for which Liszt provided pedal 
markings. It would be rash to advance a 
reason for this beyond the surmise that the 
left-hand arpeggios, carrying the basic har- 
mony, must be fully integrated in their 
sweeping rise and fall. Liszt’s Ped, care- 
fully inserted even when the notes them- 
selves are omitted (7. e., abbreviated to a 
mere initial indicating repetition), is in 
pencil, possibly added just before the 
manuscript was sent to the publisher. 

Once again we are confronted by a piece 
of considerable brilliance as we turn to the 
eighth Soirée. The themes are vigorous, 
the settings and figurations verge on bra- 
vura style, and the alternation of high and 
middle register is capricious, though not 
thoughtless. So carefully is the final result 
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planned, indeed, that we find Liszt cover- 
ing two different places of two lines each 
with additional music paper on which he 
wrote anew the effects he wanted. An im- 
posing coda supplies a brilliant termina- 
tion. 

After a page marked Preludio a capriccio 
the ninth Soirée becomes a theme with six 
variations and a reflective coda. The 
melody which is thus varied is Schubert’s 
well-known Trauer-Walzer** (Waltz of 
Mourning) or Sehnsuchts-Walzer (Waltz 
of Longing). The latter title, in German, 
appears in Liszt’s hand at the top of the 
first page. Again we have an example of 
the composer’s lavish care. The third 
variation is appended at the very end, but 
Liszt indicated just where and how it 
should be inserted. This was so important, 
in his estimation, that he heavily used red 
pencil and not black. There is nothing 
obvious or cheap about these variations, 
and two of them especially might be 
classed as extremely curious, namely, three 
and five. At the end of the fifth Liszt 
wrote Cadenza a piacere, another detail 
that has disappeared from the printed edi- 
tions. The coda is not unrelated to the 
theme, and if its function had been differ- 
ent Liszt could well have had a variation 
seven. 

Both the musical and textual handwrit- 
ing of our manuscript attest Liszt’s uncom- 
mon concern for this genial set of pieces. 
He would not, therefore, be hasty in pen- 
ning a dedication, and the S. Léwy on 
whom the work was thus bestowed surely 
stood high in Liszt’s esteem. Unfortu- 
nately friendships break, slight actions 
cause resentment, and occasionally dedi- 
cations are changed. Léwy, Liszt, and the 
Soirées de Vienne offer a striking illustra- 


” Often falsely attributed to Beethoven and in 
the 1925 edition of Nottebohm’s Thematisches 
Verzeichnis (p. 190) still listed among Bee- 
thoven’s doubtful compositions. Deutsch (Op. 


cit.) gives a full account of how this wrong 
attribution occurred. 
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tion of the frailty of human bonds. The 
following story, undeniably important to 
an understanding of Liszt’s nature, should 
be supported by more factual information 
than seems to be available, but it is based 
upon more than the author’s imagination. 

Simon Lowy was a banker in Vienna. 
He had helped Liszt as a young man and 
was among the composer’s most enthusi- 
astic admirers. The few printed letters ** 
(originals in French) from Liszt to Léwy 
disclose an attitude of grateful respect 
changing to a feeling of warm, near- 
intimate friendship. ‘The first letter Liszt 
wrote in Milan on September 22, 1838. 
He recalls Lowy’s “friendly remembrance,” 
speaks of events and of people in Italy, 
says he must resume traveling to various 
Italian cities, wants to return to Vienna 
but knows not when he can. “... I hope, 
nevertheless, my dear sir, that you will 
continue till then the affectionate feelings 
you so kindly entertain towards me. Re- 


6. 


No. 


ceive in return my assurances of considera- 
tion and affectionate devotion.” 


From Soirées de Vienne, 


Less than three years later Liszt wrote 
to Lowy from London. He had reached 
a pinnacle in his virtuoso career and was 
proud of it. In his supreme self-confi- 
dence, tinged with boastfulness, he could 
afford to admit an occasional defeat among 
so many triumphs. On May 20, 1841, 
Liszt told Léwy that all had not gone well 
in the British Isles where, he confessed, 
he had lost £1,000. But Paris was glori- 
ous. His concerts there were extraordi- 


Autograph of Franz Liszt. 


nary, “such as J only can give in Europe at 
the present moment.” Liszt does not con- 
tent himself with these words. He is con- 
strained, and he feels he knows Léwy well 
enough, to add: “The accounts in the 
papers can only have given you a very in- 
complete idea. Without self-conceit or 


ame 


any illusion, I think I may say that never 


* Franz Liszt. Letters . . . Collected and 
edited by La Mara. Translated by Constance 
Bache. London, 1894. Vol. I, nos. 15, 32, 68. 
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has so striking an effect, so complete and 
so irresistible, been produced by an in- 
strumentalist in Paris. Adieu, my dear 
Léwy—write soon.” 

More years passed. Then Liszt as- 
tonished the world, for neither the first nor 
the last time, by renouncing his career of 
recitalist and becoming conductor at 
Weimar where he was leader of the musi- 
cal avant-garde. From this small German 
city, on August 5, 1850, he again wrote to 
friend Léwy, and this time he imparts his 
deepest artistic convictions. Liszt regrets 
that Léwy is piqued at his long silence, and 
Liszt in turn is vexed that Lowy has not 
traveled to Weimar to visit him. Liszt 
wants him to come soon so that he may 
hear some of the important music being 
performed there. On August 28, in fact, 
he will hear “the first performance of 
Wagner’s Lohengrin. This work, which 
you certainly will not have the opportunity 
of hearing so soon anywhere else, on ac- 
count of the special position of the com- 
poser, and the many difficulties in its per- 
formance, is to my idea a chef-d’oeuvre of 
the highest and most ideal kind! Not one 
of the operas which has entertained the 
theatres for the past twenty years can give 
any approximate idea of it. Your most 
sincerely attached, but very much oc- 
cupied, very much pre-occupied, and often- 
times very absorbed friend, F. Liszt.” 

Few as the Léwy letters are, they show 
that a strong attachment bound the men 
together. If Liszt wrote his dedication on 
the Soirées de Vienne in 1852, as he prob- 
ably did, he was honoring a man of whom 
he thought highly. A choice work to a 
choice companion. But Liszt continued 
to grow and, it may be hazarded, Lowy did 
not. At least an incident occurred which 
hurt Liszt deeply and from which he never 
fully recovered. ‘The results were revela- 
tory of his belief in himself, in his art, and 
in the obligations of friendship. 
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Les Préludes, Liszt’s most famous or- 
chestral work and a masterpiece to this day 
in spite of too frequent playings, was a storm 
center in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. An important performance of it 
occurred in Vienna on March 8, 1857, at 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. The 
event was long-heralded, and the critics 
hostile to Liszt leaped into the fray before 
the performance took place. Léwy lis- 
tened to these enemies and found himself 
about to be recognized as the friend of a 
composer whose work was to be publicly 
repudiated. If he attended the concert 
and sat in his regular seat, and if Les 
Préludes should experience a fiasco, he 
would be a marked man. A dignified 
banker and a citizen of substance should 
not risk an embarrassment of this sort, so he 
surrendered his conspicuous seat at the 
March 8 concert and placed himself in a 
dark corner of the hall..* His fears were 
more than justified, for the piece was 
roundly berated by the critics and em- 
phatically hissed by the majority of the 
audience, even the most peacefully in- 
clined.** Liszt not only suffered from the 
reception accorded his music; he was se- 
verely wounded by what he considered 
Léwy’s public betrayal. The surprising 
fact that Léwy apologetically tried to ex- 
plain away the incident accomplished noth- 
ing. It probably made matters worse. 

Two and a half weeks later Liszt was 
back in Weimar still smarting from Lowy’s 
disavowal of him, and he expressed himself 
strongly in a letter *® (March 26, 1857) to 
his confidant, relative, and friend, Eduard 
Liszt.’” 


“Ramann. Op. cit. II,2. P. 305. 

* Monatsschrift fiir Theater und Musik. 1857. 
3. Jg. P. 228. 

* Franz Liszt. Letters... 
I, no. 180. 

“Eduard Liszt (1817-79) was the younger 
half-brother of Franz’s father. Franz, who loved 
him dearly, addressed him as “cousin” although 
Eduard was technically an uncle. He enjoyed a 


Op. cit. Vol. 
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. . . When you have an opportunity I beg 
you to give my best thanks to my old friend Lowy 
for the letter he wrote me directly after the 
performance of the Préludes. I know that he 
means well towards me, in his own way, which, 
unfortunately, cannot be mine, because, to me, 
friendship without heart and flame is something 
foreign; and I cannot understand, for instance, 
why at the concert in question he did not take 
his customary place, but kept back in a corner, 
as he tells me. Pray when have I given him any 
occasion to be ashamed of me? Do I not then 
stand up in the whole world of Art as an honest 
fellow, who, faithful to his conviction, despising 
all base means and hypocritical stratagems, 
strives valiantly and honourably after a high 
aim? Given that I, deceived by my many-sided 
experiences (which really cannot be estimated as 
very slight, since I have lived and worked 
through the periods—so important for music— 
of Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, as well 
as Rossini and Meyerbeer), led astray by my 
seven years’ unceasing labour, have hit upon the 
wrong road altogether, would it be the place of 
my intimate friend, in the face of the opposition 
which is set up against me because I bring some- 
thing new, to blush, hide himself in a corner, 
and deny me?... 


If there is something messianic in Liszt’s 
words, there can be no doubting the sincer- 
ity of his message and the intensity of his 
resentment. He was through with Simon 
Léwy, so definitely, indeed, that he re- 
gretted having dedicated to him the 
Soirées de Vienne. When the work was 
subsequently published, the dedication 
was changed and directed to that brilliant 
woman of the world, Princess Pauline 
Metternich. The exact time of this altera- 
tion is not known, but in making it Liszt 
was clearly accomplishing two things— 
honoring the Princess and eradicating the 
memory of a faithless friend. In preparing 
an instructive edition of the sixth Soirée 
Moriz Rosenthal ** prefaced the music with 





distinguished career as jurist and became 
Solicitor-General of the city of Vienna. 

* Rosenthal, one of the greatest of pianists, 
studied with Liszt, 1876-78. His remarks about 
Liszt bear the stamp of authenticity. The 
Soirée de Vienne, Nr. 6/A Dur, edited by Rosen- 
thal, was published in 1927 by- Verlag Ull- 
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this interesting note: “...In its 2nd 
edition, the piece [i. e., all nine Soirées] 
was dedicated to the Princess Pauline 
Metternich, the original dedication (to S. 
Lowy) being expunged. Chatting with 
the Editor [7. e., publisher] Gutmann Liszt 
told him one day: You will find a marked 
progress as regards the dedication.” 

That Liszt loved his Soirées de Vienne 
inordinately will bear repeating. He liked 
to play them, to joke about them, to have 
others know them. In a delightful play 
on words he called them” his Wiener 
Backhaéndl* which was sans Bach ni 
Handel. Late in March or early in April of 
1855 he wrote a characteristic letter to his 
friend and future son-in-law, Hans von 
Billow, in which we find:* “When you 
have an opportunity, please pay my respects 
to Madame la Princesse Hohenzollern who 
has written me two charming letters. I 
thank you for making her acquainted with 
the ‘Soirées de Vienne,’ and if there is a 
second edition I shall not fail to add, among 
others, the two measures you suggest .. . 
which are an excellent idea.” ** 

At this time Liszt was in his mid-forties, 
the prime of life. As he grew older his 
affection for the music (and for Schubert’s 


stein in Berlin (Nr. 304 in the “Tonmeister- 
Ausgabe”’). 

* Musikhistorisches Museum von Wilhelm 
Heyer in Céln. Katalog von Georg Kinsky... 
4. Bd., Musik-Autographen. Leipzig, 1916. 
Nr. 1598. 


* A delectable preparation of chicken. 

™ Briefwechsel zwischen Franz Liszt und Hans 
von Bilow ... Leipzig; 1898. Nr. 49. 

*In this letter Liszt penned several bars of 
music which should fit into Soirée No. 6. Many 
years elapsed before he prepared a new and 
enlarged edition. It was published in 1883 by 
Cranz in Hamburg. No. 6 was broadly ex- 
panded, and a cadenza was added to No. 9. 
Overly florid and not too tasteful, the additions 
did little for the originals, and later editors 
have not countenanced them. The D’Albert 
edition (Mainz & Leipzig, 1917) preserves in 
footnotes the expanded form of No. 6, but does 
not recommend it. 


music generally) never waned. In editing 
Schubert’s piano works for publication 
(1868-80) he emphatically claimed that 
among the waltzes were many gems of the 
first water,” and by implication at least he 
was only affirming such a conviction in 
writing the Soirées de Vienne. 

In his old age Liszt played little. He 
was the grand seigneur, courted, feted, and 
sought after. If persuaded to play at all 
he would obviously turn to those pieces 
which lay nearest his heart. During the 
last month of his life (he died on July 31, 
1886) he was invited to the castle of the 
Hungarian painter, Michael Munkacsy, 
where he stayed from the 5th to the 20th 
of July. A special concert was arranged 
in his honor on July 19 in nearby Luxem- 
burg, and before he departed he was pre- 
vailed upon to play. He chose three 
pieces: his Liebestraum, No. 1, a Chant 
polonais from the Glanes de Woronince, 
and the sixth Soirée de Vienne.** It is not 
recorded that he ever touched the key- 
board again. 

The manuscript in the Library of Con- 
gress represents one of Liszt’s cherished 
creations. Not an imposing work, not his 
most important work, it is a composition 
that was biographically as well as artisti- 
cally significant. It is not yet published in 
the Liszt Gesamtausgabe, doubtless be- 
cause the autograph was hidden in the 
hands of Marie Breidenstein, Alfred Stern, 
and Mrs. Darmstadt. It is now in the na- 
tional library awaiting the editorial resti- 
tution that would make Liszt smile with 
gratification and pleasure. To whom the 
dedication should be addressed is a problem 
the author does not venture to solve! 


Epwarp N. WATERS 
Assistant Chief, Music Division 


* Franz Liszt. Letters ... Op. cit. Vol. 2, 
no. 78. To Siegmund Lebert on Dec. 2, 1868. 
A remarkable and glorious tribute to Franz 
Schubert. 

*Lipsius. Op. cit. P. 320. 























Croce’s Essay on Aesthetics 


WENTY-ONE years ago Tam- 


maro de Marinis, the well-known 


bibliophile, received a cherished 
addition to his fine library: the forty-seven 
manuscript pages containing the article 
on aesthetics which his good friend, Bene- 
detto Croce, had written for the Four- 
teenth Edition of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica. Bound in clay-yellow pigskin 
with modest illumination, this graceful 
book, prime mover of one of the most pro- 
vocative interpretations of aesthetics the 
twentieth century has so far witnessed, 
would certainly have continued its com- 
fortable existence in De Marinis’ distin- 
guished collection had not America and 
Britain become joined in Italy’s liberation 
in the closing phase of World War II. As 
a symbol of the restored friendship between 
Italy and America, De Marinis requested 
and obtained consent from Italy’s aged 
statesman and leading philosopher to send 
the manuscript volume of “Estetica” as a 
gift to the Library of Congress. 

On April 14, 1945, Croce took a single 
sheet of white typing paper, folded it in 
half, and wrote: “. . . Italy, as in the past 
and even more now, feels herself spiritually 
related to America in the ideal of a world 
of liberty, lost and regained.” And in the 
gracious mode already familiar to the 
world, Croce went on to thank De Marinis 
for “the exalted and definitive destination 
that you have assigned to my manuscript.” 
The reality of Allied friendship Croce had 
already witnessed in the feverish days of 
September 1943, when, during the Battle 
of Salerno, a British naval contingent made 
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a special trip from Capri to Croce’s home 
in Sorrento for the express purpose of res- 
cuing him from the Germans. In return, 
Croce did everything in his power to help 
British and American military forces in the 
difficult transition period before Italy’s in- 
dependent government could assume re- 
sponsibility. According to Brigadier Gen- 
eral Edgar Erskine Hume, then Senior 
Civil Affairs Officer with the Allied Mili- 
tary Government staff of the Fifth Army 
in Italy, under whose aegis the gift was 
arranged: “Senator Croce at all times was 
most helpful to us, both in what he said 
and what he did. He is perhaps the most 
influential Italian now living and I can- 
not exaggerate the benefit that we derived 
from his active support at a time when 
Allied Military Government was a new 
concept and when a poor opinion on the 
part of a philosopher and historian of Sen- 
ator Croce’s standing would have been 
serious for us.” 

These are some of the events behind the 
Library’s acquisition of the autographed 
manuscript volume of the epoch-making 
article “Estetica,” which travelled outside 
the academic world to form many of the 


b 


molds of modern literary criticism. 

The first printing of the Fourteenth Edi- 
tion of the Encyclopaedia Britannica ap- 
peared in 1929, and we may suppose the 
article to have been written some time in 
1927 or 1928 (Croce’s inscription is dated 
Feb. 1928). It replaced in the Britannica 
the article on aesthetics which had been 
written by James Sully for the Ninth Edi- 
tion in 1875. Sully’s article was reprinted 
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for the Eleventh Edition in 1910, in the 
Twelfth Edition in 1922, and in the 
Thirteenth Edition published in 1926. 
However, in one of the printings of the 
Thirteenth Edition, Sully’s article was tem- 
porarily replaced by an article by C. K. 
Ogden. 

Although Sully’s article appeared almost 
without interruption from 1875 to 1929, it 
was definitely dated, being a product of 
the associationist psychology which flour- 
ished and died in England at the end of the 
nineteenth century. We may perhaps feel 
that the brief substitution of the Ogden 
article represented some awareness of this 
fact in the minds of the editors of the 
Britannica. However, Ogden’s views, al- 
though interesting, did not have that de- 
gree of acceptance necessary in a standard 
work of the Britannica’s character. Croce, 
on the other hand, is without doubt the 
greatest figure in modern aesthetic theory 
and the Britannica has been content to re- 
print his article from 1929 to the latest 
printing which appeared last year. 

The central doctrine of the expressionist 
theory of aesthetics is presented in this ar- 
ticle, although the wider metaphysical set- 
ting of Croce’s aesthetic theory is only 
hinted at. The most interesting part of 
Croce’s essay, the part that has proved 
most fruitful to English and American lit- 
erary critics and aestheticians who have 





either elaborated its germinal ideas or 
have attempted to develop it independently 
of the metaphysical setting which Croce 
gives it, consists of the series of negations 
by which Croce frees aesthetics from tra- 
ditional professional or popular misconcep- 
tions. Indeed, as critic of the inadequacies 
of other aesthetic theories, Croce is on the 
most solid ground, his arguments proceed- 
ing with vividness, boldness, and a rich- 
ness of reference to the arts and to aesthetic 
experience which succeed in making con- 
tending theories seem almost anemic. Six 
of these famous negations rapidly establish 
that 1) art is not philosophy, 2) art is not 
history, 3) art is not natural science, +) 
art is not the play of fancy, 5) art is not 
feeling in its immediacy, 6) art is not in- 
struction or oratory. To anyone familiar 
with the history of aesthetics, this is an in- 
spiring and programmatic list, leaving as 
the only requirement a positive doctrine of 
the nature ol art. 

Croce’s positive doctrine, the identity of 
art and intuition and the further identity 
of intuition and expression, is difficult to 
set forth within narrow compass, and hence 
one cannot derive from the Britannica ar- 
ticle the full significance of the doctrine. 
Rather, the article can serve only as an in- 
troduction to fuller statements which Croce 


has supplied elsewhere. 






































































Annual Reports on Acquisitions 





























UBLICATIONS in the field of 
Orientalia received during the cal- 
endar year 1948 are the subject of 

the following reports. As in past years, 
the emphasis is on works issued in China, 
Japan, South Asia, and the Near East. 
The reports were prepared by Orientalia 
Division staff members as follows: 
China: Arthur W. Hummel, Chief of 
the Division. 
Japan: Edwin G. Beal, Jr., Chief, Japa- 
nese Section. 
South Asia: Horace I. Poleman, Chief, 

South Asia Section. 

Southeast Asia: Cecil C. Hobbs, Refer- 
ence Librarian for Southeast Asia. 
Near East: Dorothy Stehle, Near East 

Section. 


China 


Owing to the continued unrest in China, 
the Library acquired fewer Chinese-lan- 
guage books in 1948 than in any one of the 
past 22 years. The political uncertainties, 
the depreciation of the currency, the short- 
age of paper, the barriers to communica- 
tion, and the steady impoverishment of 
authors, have combined to reduce to an 
extraordinary degree the literary output. 
This condition, however, is not so apparent 
in school textbooks and in translations from 
Western political, scientific, and imagina- 
tive literature as it is in the field of Chinese 
culture. Revised textbooks telling of ad- 
vances in science and translations setting 
forth trends of thought in the West are a 
prime concern after the heavy material 
destruction and intellectual isolation of the 
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Orientalia 


war years. Happily the quality of the 
paper in every type of printed book has 
steadily improved. 

One of the substantial works in the field 
of Chinese culture to appear during and 
since the war is a collection of facsimiles 
published by the National Central Library 
of Nanking in two series, each in 120 vol- 
umes, under the title Hsiian-lan tang 
ts'ung-shu. The first series was published 
in 1940 during the Japanese occupation, 
the second in 1947. Both series were re- 
ceived as a gift from the National Central 
Library. With one exception, this collec- 
tanea consists entirely of rare printed books 
and manuscripts which had their origin 
in the Ming period (1368-1644) —the ex- 
ception being 35 chiian of the Ta Yiian Ta 
1-t’ung chih (General gazetteer of the Yiian 
Dynasty) of which only a small part is now 
extant. The 52 items which are repro- 
duced in the two series were purchased 
for the National Central Library by Mr. 
Cuénc Chén-to in Shanghai during the 
war years, when he was living in that city 
under an assumed name in order to pre- 
vent the seizure of his rarities by the Jap- 
anese police. The collection that Mr. 
CuENG made is especially rich in hitherto- 
unknown accounts of China’s border re- 
gions and in descriptions of neighboring 
countries—one item, the diary of an envoy 
sent to Korea in 1488, being uncommonly 
lucid and informative. Six of the 52 items 
are already in the Library of Congress; 
all the others are new to the collection. 
Students of Chinese history and geography 
are permanently indebted to Mr. CHENG 
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for the pains he took to secure these docu- 
ments, and to the National Central Library 
for reproducing them in this noble collec- 
tion. It is pleasant to have the assurance 
of Mr. Curtanc Fu-ts’ung, Director of the 
Library, that enough items of distinction 
have been collected for a third series as 
soon as funds are in hand for its publica- 
tion. 

Mention should be made of an encyclo- 
pedia of Ming governmental institutions, 
entitled Kuo-ch’ao tien-hut, 200 chiian, 48 
volumes, printed in 1634. This is a re- 
vised edition of a work which appeared 
originally in 1601 under the editorship of 
Hsti Hsiieh-chii, a chin-shth of 1583. The 
later edition, which is now in the Library 
of Congress, was considerably revised and 
enlarged. The earlier one is in the Na- 
tional Library of Peiping, and of this we 
have a copy on microfilm. The Kuo-ch’ao 
tien-hui is a compendium on almost every 
aspect of Chinese governmental and social 
organization in the Ming period. Banned 
by the rulers in the succeeding Ch’ing 
Dynasty, it was criticized in the Imperial 
Catalog of 1784 for not giving the sources 
from which the numerous quotations were 
taken. Though the criticism is just, it 
should be added that virtually all the cited 
regulations are dated, thus making it pos- 
sible for many of them to be verified from 
other sources. Since the material is classi- 
fied and then set down in chronological 
order, a student has in this compendium the 
basic elements for writing the history of 
many institutions of the Ming period. 

The Library is fortunate in having no 
fewer than 46 lei-shu or encyclopedias 
compiled and printed during the Ming 
Dynasty. The latest to be received is the 
Wén-ytian hui-chiin, compiled by a native 
of Fukien named Sun P’ei-hsien and 
printed in 1608 in 24 chiian. The mate- 
rial, extracted from 128 sources which are 
named in the preface, is arranged under 29 


classes. Apparently some of the sources 
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used are no longer extant. This work is 
known to bibliographers as a ma-sha pén, 
because it was struck off at Ma-sha, a vil- 
lage in the Chien-yang district, north 
Fukien, which from the Sung to the close 
of the Ming period was a center for print- 
ing. The typography of the books pro- 
duced in Ma-sha and in other parts of 
Fukien Province has long had an inferior 
rating owing to the practice of making 
blocks from the soft wood of that region 
(mostly banyan) which, however easy to 
carve, could not be made to yield impres- 
sions of great clarity. 

Many Westerners are familiar with the 
Sun Tzt, made known through Lionel 
Giles’ translation under the title, Sun Tz 
on the Art of War, the Oldest Military 
Treatise in the World (London, 1910). 
Said to have been compiled by Sun Wu 
in the sixth century B. C., this work has 
attracted through the centuries many 
eminent commentators. Among numer- 
ous books transmitting these comments is a 
Ming work, recently received, entitled 
Sun Tzt chi-chu (Collected commen- 
taries to the Sun Tz%) which was published 
in 1555 by an experienced military man 
named T’an K’ai (1503-68). Accom- 
panying each phrase or sentence of the 
text of the Sun Tzti are the comments of 
ten famous expositors from the third to 
thirteenth centuries of ourera. Dr. K. T. 
Wu of the Library’s Orientalia Division 
has established that this edition is identical 
with the one reproduced in facsimile in 
the first series of the well-known collec- 
tanea of rare imprints, the Ssti-pu ts’ung- 
k’an. 


In the past two centuries many elaborate 
publications were issued under imperial 
auspices describing military campaigns 
undertaken for the suppression of border 
disputes or domestic rebellion. Most of 
these works, which are now difficult to ob- 
tain, the Library possesses. It is only re- 
cently, however, that the valuable book de- 
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lineating in chronological order the subju- 
gation of the Gurkas of Nepal in 1790-92 
has been procured. This work, entitled 
K’uo-ér-k’o chi-liieh, 54+ 4 chiian, printed 
in 1795, describes one of the most astonish- 
ing military exploits in Chinese history. 
Waging their campaign 3,000 miles from 
the capital, on one of the highest plateaus 
of the world, the Chinese armies succeeded 
in driving the invading Gurkas through the 
passes of the Himalayas almost to the gates 
of their cities. Tibet was thus freed from 
southern domination and placed more se- 
curely under Chinese control. Every five 
years thereafter, until 1908, the Gurkas sent 
tribute to Peking. 

The collecting of private seals made of 
wood, horn, bronze, ivory, or jade, and the 
publishing of impressions of them in ver- 
milion ink, in book form, has long been a 
hobby of Chinese artists and men of letters. 
One of the most noted and discriminating 
collectors in this field was a wealthy salt 
merchant of Hangchow, named Wane 
Ch’i-shu (1728-99?) , who also possessed a 
great library from which he lent 524 rare 
items in 1773 to be copied for the Emper- 
or’s collection. A finely printed work con- 
taining the impressions of some 2,000 of 
Wano’s choicest seals (he had more than 
10,000) is the Fei-hung t’ang yin-p’u, 32 
chuéan, named after his studio, published in 
the years 1745-57. One of the larger seal 
impressions is worth noting as a feat of 
skill, since it consists of 773 finely carved 
characters in a space not more than four 
inches square. The text comprises a poem 
of 56 characters and a famous essay of 717 
characters composed by a precocious T’ang 
scholar, Wanc Po (648-75), on the oc- 
casion of a celebrated gathering in the 
pavilion, Téng-wang ko, near Nanchang. 
The sentiments chosen to be carved by 
generations of seal-users reflect every con- 
ceivable mood of the owners, usually their 
favorite maxims or lines of poetry, some of 


them very apposite, though the terseness 








and flavor of the original language often 
vanishes in translation. Some notion of 
the ideas expressed can be gathered from 
the following examples: 

The true scholar prizes what is near and so 
attains what is far. 

Let me end my years among rolls of yellowing 
manuscripts. 

I want to read the books that no one else has 
ever seen. 

The Books of Poetry and History are hummed 
in this family. 

My thoughts wander in the garden of books. 

I dreamed of returning to my mountain re- 
treat as the moon was declining in the west. 

A highly useful work, produced during 
the Sino-Japanese War under the most try- 
ing conditions, is the Chung-kuo l-tai 
tien-tsai jén-huo piao, two volumes, 1940, 
compiled by Cx’£N Kao-yung and eight 
other teachers of Chi-nan University, 
Shanghai. It is a prodigious tabulation in 
chronological order of the natural calami- 
ties and man-made misfortunes that af- 
flicted China from the accession of the so- 
called First Emperor in 246 B. C. to the 
end of the imperial regime in 1911. The 
basic historical texts from which the infor- 
mation was extracted are Sst-ma Kuang’s 
Tzi-chih t’ung-chien of A. D. 1084 and its 
continuation of 1801, supplemented by the 
dynastic histories, the T’u-shu chi-ch’éng 
encyclopedia, and the institutes of the vari- 
ous dynasties. By natural calamities the 
authors mean droughts, floods, wind, hail, 
epidemics, insect pests, etc. Earthquakes 
are not recorded unless they resulted in 
famine and distress. Nor are events re- 
ported which were given an unnatural or 
superstitious interpretation. Under man- 
made misfortunes are internal rebellions or 
conflicts with neighbors on the frontier. 
All these occurrences are listed in sequence 
under both their Western and Chinese 
dates, with the location of each event 
clearly stated. The accuracy of the cita- 
tions can be checked by the fact that the 
source is always designated and the lan- 
guage of the original is copied unchanged. 
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The appendix has elaborate charts which 
summarize events by dynasties. 

Though China has produced woodcut 
illustrations from the ninth century onward 
and has developed them to a high degree 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
turies, the art languished after the intro- 
duction of machine printing from the West, 
some 80 years ago. It is noteworthy that 
in 1929 the art was revived in another form 
under the influence of the famous writer, 
1881-1936) , who is better 
In that year he re- 


Cuov Shu-jén 

known as Lu Hsin. 

printed some woodcuts executed by West- 

ern artists, and before long he founded a 

school to train young men in the Western 

technique. The movement flourished de- 
spite the fact that the artists frankly fol- 
lowed Western models and thereby de- 
parted radically from the time-honored 

Chinese practice by making the artist re- 

sponsible for both the drawing and the 

carving. Previously it had been the cus- 
tom of the artist who made a drawing to 

entrust the actual carving of the block to a 

skilled artisan. ‘The new movement repre- 

sents a changed attitude toward hand 

labor which obviously has wide social im- 

plications. Its vitality can be judged from 

the following three collections of modern 
woodcuts which have recently come to the 

Library : 

K’ang-chan pa-nien mu-k’o hsiian-chi (Wood- 
cuts of wartime China, 1937-45), Shanghai, 
1946. This work reproduces 100 examples 
by 75 artists. 

(North China woodcuts), 
There are 125 specimens 


Pei-fang mu-k’o 
Shanghai, 1947. 
by 26 artists. 

Ah-Q Chéng-chuan ch’a-hua (Woodcuts illus- 
trating the story of Ah-Q), Shanghai, 1946. 
There are 25 illustrations by Tino Ts’ung. 
The status of engineering in China today 

is the subject of a two-volume work pub- 

lished in Nanking in 1946 under the title 

San-shih-nien lai chih Chung-kuo kung- 

ch’éng (Thirty years of engineering in 


China). This was issued to commemorate 
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the thirtieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Chinese Engineering Society. 
More than 70 authors—specialists in elec- 
trical, mining, railroad, and hydraulic en- 


gineering, as well as in the road-building, 
spinning, shipbuilding, and iron indus- 
tries—contributed articles giving the his- 
tory of their sciences in China and the de- 
velopment of them in recent times. These 
two volumes, bearing prefaces by no fewer 
than ten men of note, represent an impor- 
tant stage in China’s acceptance of the 
applied sciences. 

Another useful volume, commemorating 
the thirtieth anniversary of the founding 
of The Bankers’ Weekly (Yin-hang chou- 
pao) of Shanghai, bears the title Min-kuo 
ching-chi shih (Economic history of China 
since the establishment of the Republic). 
Printed in 1948 in Shanghai, this work was 
edited by Cuu Ssii-huang and five assist- 
ants. As many as 53 authorities con- 
tributed articles in their special fields, de- 
scribing every phase of banking operations 
in China, and the bearing these activities 
have on agriculture, industry, mining, and 
The contributions that deal 
with the economics of the war period and 


commerce, 


the elaborate statistical data that accom- 
pany them should make this an important 
work of reference for years to come. Stu- 
dents of economic history will value the 
final 67 pages of chronology in which im- 
portant events in the economic history of 
China from 1912 to 1946 are succinctly 
set forth under the day and month of their 
occurrence. 

The migration of scholars to Southwest 
China during the late war induced many 
of them to study the languages and customs 
of the non-Chinese tribes of that region. 
One of the fruits of these investigations is 
Monograph No. 18 of the Academia Sinica, 
Institute of History and Philology, entitled 
Hsiang-hsi_ Miao-tsu. tiao-ch’a_ pao-kao 
(The Miao Tribe of western Hunan), 
Shanghai, 1947. The chief authors are 
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Linc Ch’ung-shéng and Jut I-fu, who, with 





the assistance of others, spent several 
months investigating every feature of Miao 
life—each inquirer devoting himself to his 
own particular field. Early references to 
the Miao in Chinese history are discussed 
and the present geographical distribution 
of the various tribes is exhibited. Though 
their means of livelihood and government 
are amply treated, a marked effort was 
made to delineate their religious observ- 
ances, their ceremonial dances, their folk- 
lore and traditions, proverbs and songs. 
Considerable space is devoted to a scientific 
analysis of the Miao language for which 
Mr. Jur I-fu was largely responsible, 
though profiting by the advice of Mr. Lr 
Fang-kwei. In all their work the authors 
consulted many earlier studies, as evi- 
denced by an excellent bibliography in 
which there are listed nearly 100 titles in 
the Chinese language and about 40 in 
Western languages. Numerous _illustra- 
tions which depict Miao ceremonies en- 
hance the value of the inquiry. Students 
of Miao culture will be indebted to it for 
many years to come. 

The craft and club guilds of China have 
long been objects of interest to Westerners, 
but the documents in Chinese relating to 
their origin and place in Chinese society 
are few in number. One of the cities of 
China rich in the type of guild named 
hui-kuan—as distinct from the merchant 
or craft guild—is Foochow. A hui-kuan 
is the club or meeting-place in the pro- 
vincial capitals, or other important centers 
of China, where mén who hail from the 
same locality may gather. They seem to 
have originated as a center where officials 
could stop in the course of their travels, 
but more especially as a lodging-place for 
students taking the provincial examina- 
tions or waiting to proceed to Peking for 
still higher tests. Since the abolition of 
the examination system in 1905, the hui- 
kuan has had a less specific function as 





the meeting-place for fellow-townsmen or 
where aid could be looked for in times of 
emergency. Mr. Li Ching-ming, a native 
of Fukien, who evidently has a nostalgic 
affection for these clubs, produced in 1943 
an historical account of 22 of them, all 
domiciled in their own quarters in Foo- 
chow. His book, in four chiian, is entitled 
Min-chung huti-kuan chih (A record of 
hui-kuan in the city of Foochow). He 
finds that the guilds of this place were first 
established in the Ming Dynasty—one as 
early as the Chéng-té reign-period (1506— 
22). Basing his narrative on inscriptions 
preserved on the various premises and on 
the literary remains of former members, 
he cites the rules and regulations governing 
each guild and their present condition and 
organization. Since the walls of most of 
the guilds are decorated with great wooden 
tablets on which is carved the calligraphy 
of famous scholars of the locality repre- 
sented, these inscriptions too are recorded. 
Scholars who were successful in the higher 
examinations are commemorated in Mr. 
L1’s book by detailed biographical sketches. 
Inasmuch as it is likely that the hui-kuan 
will in time be replaced by more modern 
counterparts, we are fortunate to have this 
detailed account. 

A work of importance to beginners in 
the study of Chinese history is Mr. Ku 
Chieh-kang’s Tang-tai Chung-kuo shth- 
hsiieh (The study of Chinese history to- 
day), published in Shanghai in 1947. Mr. 
Ku, a pupil of Dr. Hu Shih, is China’s 
leading historian, he and his teacher hav- 
ing applied modern critical methods to the 
study of Chinese history more successfully 
than any of their contemporaries. In this 
short work of only 142 pages Mr. Ku sums 
up with the assurance of an experienced 
hand—yet lightly and unpedantically— 
virtually all that has been done in the re- 
organization of Chinese history in the past 
30 years. He names and describes all the 
works which, in his opinion, are significant 
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contributions in every field of Chinese his- 
torical scholarship from the oracle bones of 
the fifteenth century B. C. to the latest 
works on political history. He does not 
confront the reader with a mere list of 
titles, but with comments on the activities 
of present-day scholars and the attitudes 
they represent—enlivening his book with 
interesting observations on the develop- 
ment of each subject in question. In fact 
we have here a survey of Chinese his- 
toriography in the past three centuries; 
for it is often necessary to set forth the 
conclusions of the great seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century scholars before one can 
make clear the significance of recent con- 
tributions. It is in the field of earlier 
scholarship that Mr. Ku displays his full 
critical powers; his regard for the sus- 
ceptibilities of his friends and contem- 
poraries has possibly inhibited him from 
saying all that he otherwise might. He 
feels that, however great the need may be 
for good general histories of China, it is 
impossible for one person to produce such 
a work; the undertaking is so vast that it 
can be achieved adequately only through 
cooperative effort. The most that can be 
expected in the meantime are histories of 
particular periods or of particular depart- 
ments of knowledge. An English transla- 
tion of Mr. Ku’s book would be useful in 
many Western classrooms, for it gives a 
conspectus of a vast field of scholarly labor 
concerning which historians in the West 
have all too little information. 


Japan 

In the past calendar year, the number of 
Japanese-language items received by the 
Library far exceeds receipts of any earlier 
year. During the last three months of 1947 
and the first three months of 1948, Mr. 
John R. Shively, formerly of the Library of 
Congress staff, collected material in Japan 
for the Library and explored exchange 
relationships with the leading Japanese 
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universities and other cultural institutions. 
Especial attention was given to the publi- 
cations issued by these institutions during 
the war and postwar years. In some cases 
it was impossible to secure complete sets 
owing to the destruction of stocks during 
the war, but important sets were received 
in varying degrees of completeness from all 
seven of the former imperial universities, 
from the more important of the private 
universities, and from other academic and 
cultural organizations such as the National 
Research Council of Japan and the So- 
ciety for International Cultural Relations. 
From these and other institutions Mr. 
Shively was able to secure some 12,000 
pieces on the spot, and it is expected that 
subsequent acquisitions will run to some 
25,000 additional pieces. Owing to in- 
flated prices Mr. Shively made compara- 
tively few direct purchases, but he did place 
subscription orders for 70 periodical titles 
which are not included in exchange 
agreements. 

During the past year the Library of 
Congress has received through purchase 
from the Office of Alien Property the col- 
lection of the former Japan Institute which 
had been stored at Columbia University 
since 1941. Excluding those items already 
in the Library of Congress, which were re- 
tained by Columbia on an exchange basis, 
the collection contains some 7,000 bound 
volumes and more than 4,000 unbound 
periodical pieces in the Japanese language. 
Because these volumes were carefully 
selected, they represent additions of very 
considerable importance to the Library 
of Congress holdings in Japanese history, 
economics and industry, sociology, educa- 
tion, literature, and art. 

Another important collection received 
during the past year is the library of Pro- 
fessor Otto Karow, a German scholar long 
resident in Japan. Professor Karow’s gift 
brings to the Library of Congress some 
3,200 volumes. This collection, which is 
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especially strong in materials relating to 
the Japanese language, its history and dia- 
lects, and to Japanese folklore, was de- 
scribed separately in this Journal, vol. 6, 
no. 1. 

By far the largest collection of Japanese 
material to reach the Library of Congress 
during the past year came from the Foreign 
Documents Branch of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. This Branch, formerly 
known as the Washington Document Cen- 
ter, has transferred to the Library approxi- 
mately 270,000 pieces to date. Most of 
this material was collected in Japan during 
the early postwar period by the teams of 
the Washington Document Center (Ad- 
vance). In the material which has been 
examined, a considerable number of dup- 
licates have been found, which, in the 
course of time, can be made available on 
an exchange basis to the various centers of 
Japanese studies in this country. 

Still other transfers have come from 
the Analysis and Research Division of 
the Civil Information and Education Sec- 
tion of the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers, Tokyo. These works, many 
of which arrived in multiple copies, are 
almost entirely publications issued after 
the end of the war. From these sources 
many periodical issues have also been re- 
ceived. A large number of these periodical 
sets are incomplete, but approximately 
2,500 titles are represented. 

It is expected that material will con- 
tinue to arrive from most of the sources 
mentioned above. In addition, new ma- 
terials are now being purchased in Japan 
and a camera has been placed in Tokyo 
in order to microfilm material which would 
not be available in any other form. 

One of the most noteworthy of the new 


acquisitions—a Japan Institute item—is 
the Nihon keizai taiten (Cyclopedia of Jap- 
anese economic writings), edited by Tax1- 
moto Seiichi and published during 1929- 
30 in 55 large volumes. A traditionally 





important publishing activity in China and 
Japan is the publication in large collec- 
tanea of the works of various authors. 
Often this process involves the reprinting 
of works which were originally issued in 
small individual editions. In other cases, 
such as the Nihon keizai taiten, large num- 
bers of hitherto unprinted manuscripts are 
included as well. In either case, the works 
included are given much wider circulation 
and much greater protection against loss 
than is possible otherwise. The Nihon 
keizai taiten contains a great number of 
fundamental source materials for the study 
of Japanese economic history and govern- 
ment, composed over a period of more than 
a thousand years. With the addition of 
over 200 titles, it supersedes its predecessor 
collection and supplement, edited by the 
same scholar. 

One of the most interesting Sinological 
studies issued in Japan during the war 
years is entitled Kodai Shina kégei-shi ni 
okeru taiké no kenkyti (Buckles and their 
position in the history of ancient Chinese 
arts and crafts), by Nacantro Toshio. 
This work was published by the T6éhd 
bunka kenkyi-sho (Kyoto Institute for 
Oriental Culture) in 1943. The author 
points out that these buckles, or robe hooks, 
were worn in the late Chou period (ca. 
third century B. C.) and continued in use 
throughout the Han period (i. e., to the 
beginning of the third century of our era). 
He believes that in these buckles it is pos- 
sible to discern a great deal with regard to 
the way in which the Chinese people of the 
time expressed their creative and aesthetic 
drives. In general, the abstract element is 
predominant, as it had been since the 
Shang period a millenium earlier; but the 
author points out that in the ornamenta- 
tion of the buckles there were many real- 
istic elements as well. It would seem that 
in the design and manufacture of these 
buckles Chinese imagination was given a 
freer rein than in the production of bronze 
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sacrificial vessels. The symbolism is ex- 
tremely complex; many of the designs can 
be explained only in terms of the cosmology, 
mythology, and magical concepts prev- 
alent at the time. The volume is pro- 
vided with more than 50 well-reproduced 
plates, including some in color (each plate 
containing from two to ten photographs) 
in which the various styles can be studied 
in detail. 

Another still larger and more elaborate 
study in Chinese archaeology received dur- 
ing the past year—though the work was 
published in Tokyo in 1941—is entitled 
Honan Loyang Lung-mén sekkutsu no 
kenkyti (A study of the Buddhist cave- 
temples at Lung-mén, Honan). Also a 
publication of the T6h6 bunka kenkyi- 
sho, this is the work principally of Mizuno 
Seiichi and Nacaurro Toshio. In addi- 
tion to a careful description of the sites 
visited, the volume contains an extensive 
discussion by TsuKamMoto Zenryi of 
Buddhism of the Northern Wei period 
(386-534) as revealed in the Lung-mén 
caves, a careful record of the inscriptions 
discovered, 103 pages of excellent photo- 
graphs of the stone figures and the orna- 
mentation of the caves, and rubbings or 
ink-squeezes of certain inscriptions. Pro- 
fessor Arthur Wright of Stanford Univer- 
sity, who was in Peiping in 1942 before he 
was interned with other Westerners, ob- 
tained a copy of this work in that city and 
wrote an extensive and careful review; 
this was by some means brought to the 
United States and published in the Har- 
vard Journal of Asiatic Studies, vol. 7, 
1942-43. 

Another important work of Buddhist art 
received during the past year is entitled 
Hoérytiji hekiga (Wall paintings of the 
Horydji), written by Haruyama Take- 
matsu and published in 1947. This work 
comes to the Library of Congress as a gift 
from Dr. Shio SaKaNnisHI (formerly a 
member of the Library of Congress staff) 
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who is the author of a pamphlet in English 
which accompanies the work. 

The Horyiji is probably the most fa- 
mous temple in Japan. This monastery 
was established by imperial authority in 
A. D. 607. Certain evidence seems to indi- 
cate that many of the buildings were de- 
stroyed by fire in 670 and were rebuilt early 
in the eighth century; this evidence is not 
conclusive, however, and even if the build- 
ings were rebuilt at that time, the Kondé, 
or Golden Hall, is quite possibly the oldest 
surviving wooden building in the world. 
There are reasons to believe, furthermore, 
that many of the most important treasures 
of the monastery were saved from the fire, 
and that some still surviving actually date 
from the seventh century. 

The wall paintings which are the subject 
of this work date from about 710. The 
scenes of Paradise depicted in these 
frescoes were inspired apparently by In- 
dian models. Sir George Sansom points 
out, however, that in their outlines they 
resemble paintings of the early Tang 
period in China. He concludes that the 
frescoes ‘“‘were executed by or under the 
direction of a Chinese or Korean artist 
familiar with continental styles.” In this 
newly issued work, Mr. Haruyama, after 
taking up the problem of whether or not 
the buildings were rebuilt, discusses at 
length various problems relating to the 
subject matter and arrangement of the 
paintings and certain problems relating to 
the style of their execution. He then dis- 
cusses the paintings individually. Pub- 
lished together with the work is a separate 
set of eight impressive plates which con- 
tain large, full-color reproductions of cer- 
tain figures from the paintings. There is 
little doubt that this is one of the most 
handsome Japanese publications of the 
postwar period. 

Students of Buddhism will be interested 
in determining the relationship between 
this work and another study of the same 
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paintings written by Narré Toichiré and 
published in 1932. This latter work has 
been carefully translated into English and 
annotated by Dr. W. R. B. Acker, of the 
Freer Gallery, Washington, and Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rowland, Jr., of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Their translation, entitled The Wall- 
Paintings of Hérytiji, accompanied by 85 
plates, was published by the American 
Council of Learned Societies in 1943. 

Dr. SAKANISHI has also presented to the 
Library of Congress a number of popular 
works which she wrote in recent years to 
interpret American life to the Japanese 
people. The titles of some of these works 
may be translated as: Fifteen Americans 
(including sketches of “Harry S. Truman, 
a public servant of a democratic nation,” 
“Bernard M. Baruch, the park-bench ad- 
ministrator,” “Cordell Hull, the elderly 
new-style diplomat,” “Tom Connally, a 
leading figure of the Upper House,” and 
others), Daily life in America, American 
history: the establishment and develop- 
ment of democracy, American women, 
Children under the Star-Spangled Banner, 
and The American national character. 

The Library has also received several 
interesting publications of the Seikad6é 
Library, Tokyo. One of these, entitled 
Setkadé Sé-hon shoei, is a collection of 60 
photographs chosen from 40 selected Sung 
imprints in the Seikad6. Books printed in 
the Sung period (960-1279) have long 
been regarded as Chinese incunabula. 
Although printing in China began some- 
what earlier—the earliest surviving printed 
book dates from A. D. 868—the art made 


conspicuous progress during the Sung 





period. These developments brought 
about the increased production of printed 
books and their wider distribution. The 
photographs, most of which reproduce title 
pages bearing the seals of celebrated 
owners, provide excellent material for 
studying the printing styles which were 


employed at the time, and they bear elo- 





quent witness to the high state of develop- 
ment which printing had attained in China 
by the thirteenth century. A considerable 
number of the works reproduced were 
printed during the Northern Sung period 
(960-1126). Each photograph is accom- 
panied by full bibliographical notes. 

An extremely handsome work, also re- 
ceived from the Seikadé, is a complete 
facsimile reproduction of the Tung-ching 
méng-hua lu of ME&Nc Yiian-lao (fl. early 
twelfth century). The title, which may 
be translated as Record of remembered 
glories of the Eastern Capital, indicates 
the nature of the work. The author lived 
in the “Eastern Capital,” 7. e., Pien-liang 
(modern Kaifeng) , capital of the Northern 
Sung, from 1103 until it was overrun by 
the Chin Tartars in 1126. At this time 
he departed from Pien-liang and moved 
southward to the Kiangnan region. 
Later, fearing that the glories of Pien-liang 
and the customs and life of its people would 
be forgotten, he set himself to writing down 
an informal record of life in the old capital. 
He has described the outline of the city, 
the activities of its streets, its commercial 
firms, and its amusements, and has re- 
corded the customs observed in each 
month. The work contains much infor- 
mation of value for students of cultural 
and economic history, and since it differs 
at many points from the accounts recorded 
in the monographic sections of the official 
Sung history, these sources provide a useful 
check upon one another. 

The copy reproduced was once in the 
library of the famous Chinese scholar and 
bibliophile Huane P*ei-lieh (1763-1825). 
After praising highly the paper, the ink, 
and the printing, Huanc states that the 
work is generally regarded as a Sung im- 
print. Pointing out that the Sung taboo 
words have not been avoided, however, he 
concludes that the blocks were cut during 
the Yiian period (1260-1368) and that 
the copy in his possession was struck off 
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in the early Ming period (1. e., shortly after 
1368). In making this reproduction, the 
Seikad6é Library has taken great pains to 
reproduce as closely as possible the appear- 
ance of the original work. 

Late in the year, the Library of Congress 
received an important volume as a gift 
from the Reverend De Wolf Perry and Dr. 
John Weir Perry, sons of the late Right 
Reverend James De Wolf Perry, Bishop of 
Rhode Island and Primate of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. When Bishop 
Perry, a grandnephew of Commodore 
Matthew Calbraith Perry, was in Japan 
in 1933, Nomoto Sakubei presented to 
him, in a ceremony at the American Em- 
bassy, this manuscript volume, written by 
his grandfather Nomoto Sakujiré6. The 
author, a member of the Mito clan of the 
Tokugawa family, was secretary to KusE, 
Yamato no kami, a Senior Statesman 
(réji) of the Shogunate (Bakufu) at the 
time of Commodore Perry’s mission to 
Japan (1853-54). 

Insofar as is known, this record of events, 
as they were set down by a Japanese ob- 
server at the time of the Perry mission, has 
never been published, though portions of 


the material recorded in it—as, for exam- 


ple, a memorial on Japan’s international 
position, dated December 10, 1853, and 
presented to the Lord of Mito by one of 
his retainers—have been published in vari- 


This and 


ous collections of documents. 
certain other items in the work seem to 
have been copied as they passed through 
the author’s hands, while he was serving 
in his official capacity. The work also con- 
tains a report of the port authorities at 
Uraga concerning the arrival of the Ameri- 
can ships in 1853, including names and 
descriptions of the ships; a report of the 
ceremony in which the American creden- 
tials were received, including the names of 
the American and Japanese officials and 
of the members of their respective reti- 
nues; a translation into Japanese of Com- 
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modore Perry’s credentials and of corre- 
spondence of the American Government 
regarding a treaty; an account of the tur- 
moil in Japan at the time; a record of some 
popular sayings and poems; and a letter on 
the international situation from the Lord 
of Mito to the Lord of Fukuyama. 

The Library of Congress has also re- 
ceived, as a gift from Mr. Edward W. 
Forbes, grandson of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, a copy of A Bibliography of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson in Japan from 1878 to 
1935 (Kyoto, 1947), compiled at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Forbes by Jicaku Bunshé, 
a professor in the Department of Litera- 
ture of Kansai Gakuin University in Hyégo 
Prefecture, Japan. In his introduction, 
Professor JicakKu traces the spread in 
Japan of a knowledge of Emerson and of 
his writings; and he warns his Japanese 
readers against expecting or attempting to 
find too much of their own outlook in 
Emerson’s thought. 

So far as is known at present, Emerson 
was first introduced in Japan in 1878, 
through mention in a translation into 
Japanese of a work of Samuel Smiles 
(1812-1904) entitled Character. An- 
other early influence was that of Baron 
Kanpa Naibu, who, when a student in 
Amherst College in 1879, heard Emerson 
lecture there. Baron Kanpa_ recorded 
this event in his diary; and after he had 
returned to Japan and had entered upon 
his career as a teacher, he frequently read 
Emerson’s essays with his classes. Two 
chapters from The Conduct of Life were 
reprinted for classroom reading at Tokyo 
Imperial University in 1882, the year of 
Emerson’s death. The greatest spread of 
Emerson’s influence, however, began a few 
years later, under the influence of Japanese 
thinkers and writers who had been trained 
either directly or indirectly in the New 
England Puritan tradition of Protestant 
Christianity. Beginning about 1887, a 
number of articles on Emerson and trans- 





lations of his writings appeared almost 
every year. For the 58 years spanned by 
this bibliography, Professor JUcaKu has 
listed 228 items, virtually all of which are 
in the Japanese language. The refer- 
ences are full and have been made with 
great care. A considerable number of 
these references carry annotations which 
explain the importance of the item, or the 
position of its author in the thought and 
literature of modern Japan. As a whole, 
this bibliography constitutes one of the 
most detailed guides available for the study 
of the influence in Japan of an American 
philosopher and writer. 

Not many postwar publications of the 
various offices of the Japanese Govern- 
ment have as yet been received. Negotia- 
tions for securing these publications, how- 
ever, are’ now being conducted with the 
recently established National Diet Library. 
It is hoped that a complete set of Japanese 
Government publications will be sent to the 
Library of Congress in return for a com- 
plete depository set of United States Gov- 
ernment publications. 

Certain well-known prewar titles, how- 
Kampé, the 


official gazette, which now comes out in 


ever, are appearing again. 


two editions—Japanese and English—is 
Hoéret 


zensho (Complete collection of laws and 


arriving with fair regularity. 
statutes) is arriving again, in a somewhat 
Some of the difficulties 
of publication in postwar Japan can be 
inferred from the fact that the Hérei 
zensho for February 1946, was published 
on March 15, 1948. Eisei nempd (An- 
nual report of matters relating to health 


different format. 


and sanitation) is again being published 
by the Ministry of Welfare (Kései-sh6) , 
though by a newly constituted agency of 
that Ministry—the Késhi hoken-kyoku 
(Public Health Bureau). A single vol- 
ume, published in March 1947, gives all 
the statistics and other information for 


the years 1941-45, during which, it seems, 
this report was not issued. 


India, Pakistan, and Tibet 


Items in Indian languages received dur- 
ing the past calendar year numbered over 
2,500. They consist largely of the entire 
output over many years of the Shri Venka- 
A large 
portion of these imprints have not ap- 


teshwar Steam Press of Bombay. 


peared in other editions and are not rep- 
resented in other American collections. 
Many of these unique editions cover im- 
portant segments of Sanskrit literature in 
the Vedic, philosophical, religious, ritual- 
istic, legal, puranic, grammatical, astro- 
nomical, astrological, medical, rhetorical, 
poetic, and dramatic categories. About 
400 works are Hindi poetry, songs, and 
tales. A few items in Gujarati and Mar- 
wari complete the collection. 

In addition, about 200 Gujarati books 
containing short stories, novels, poetry, 
plays, and essays have been purchased as 
the first portion of a basic library of Guja- 
rati literature. Indian scholars under the 
direction of the staff of the United States 
Information Library in Bombay have given 
their services in assembling this material. 
The Library of Congress can now claim 
good collections in Hindi, Urdu, Sindhi, 
Gujarati, Bengali, and Nepali. 

Acquired from Bishop’s College Library, 
Calcutta, is an important manuscript of 
the Adi Granth or holy scriptures of the 
Sikhs in the Panjabi language. It con- 
sists of two parts of 827 and 968 leaves re- 
spectively, and includes a record of the 
death dates of the Sikh gurus. 

Titles added this year of books in West- 
ern languages number 1,656. The fields 
most strongly represented are biography, 
economics, government and politics, his- 
tory, industry and commerce, language 
and philology, law, philosophy and re- 
ligion, and social conditions. 
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A useful source of information on 
Pakistan is Manekji B. Pithawalla’s An 
Introduction to Pakistan: Its Resources 
and Potentialities (Karachi, 1948). 

The best one-volume dictionary of the 
Hindi language to appear is Bhargava’s 
Standard Illustrated Dictionary of the 
Hindi Language, compiled and edited by 
R. C. Pathak (Benares, 1946). It con- 
tains nearly all the words listed in the 
Hindi Sabdasigara with their English 
meanings. Of highly specialized useful- 
ness is Mohammad Zafar-ur-Rahman’s A 
Glossary of Technical Terms Used in 
Indian Arts and Crafts (Delhi, 1939-44) 
in eight volumes. 

Recent publications of interest in an- 
thropology are Verrier Elwin’s The Muria 
and Their Ghotul (Bombay, 1947) and 
K. J. Save’s The Warlis (Bombay, 1945). 
These are the first significant studies of 
two groups of aboriginals. The latter 
have recently reached the headlines of the 
Indian press through their association with 
Communist agitators. 

In the field of the fine arts Ajitcoomar 
Mookerjee’s Folk Art of Bengal (Calcutta, 
1946) presents for the first time a com- 
prehensive glimpse of an almost entirely 
neglected treasure of modern art. 

Useful to devotees of Indian food will 
be E. P. Veeraswamy’s Indian Cookery for 
Use in All Countries (Bombay, 1947). 

New publications on education are: 
Education of Women in Modern India 
(Aundh, 1946) ; Radha Kumud Mookerji, 
Ancient Indian Education, Brahmanical 
and Buddhist (London, 1947); and S. N. 
Mukerji, Education in India in the XX 
Century (Baroda, 1945). 

An interesting item for students of early 
nineteenth-century conditions in India is 
The Bombay Calendar and Register, for 
the Year 1808, with an Almanac (Bombay, 
1807). This has not been previously re- 
corded by any library represented in the 
National Union Catalog. 
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A comprehensive critique of the famous 
Urdu poet, Iqbal, is Sachchidananda Sin- 
has’ Iqbal, the Poet and His Message 
(Allahabad, 1947). 

A useful handbook of political informa- 
tion on India’s premier party is the first 
issue of the Congress Hand-Book (Allaha- 
bad, 1946). 

Three postwar reports on India’s im- 
portant industrial position are: All-India 
Manufacturers’ Organization, Rapid De- 
velopment of Indian Industries (Bombay, 
1947) ; Tulsi Ram Sharma, Location of 
Indusiries in India (Bombay, 1946) ; and 
Atul Kumar Sur, Natural Resources of 
India (Baroda, 1947). 

Students of Indian philosophy will find 
indispensable C. V. Shankar Rau’s A 
Glossary of Philosophical Terms (Samskrt- 
English) ; Embracing All Systems of Indian 
Philosophy (Madras, 1941, Sri Venkates- 
vara Oriental Series, no. 3). 

Studies of social conditions in India 
always emphasize the population problem. 
The most recent is that of the National 
Planning Committee (India), Population, 
Report,ed. by K. T. Shah (Bombay, 1947). 

A recent valuable history of Portuguese 
India is Julio Gongalves’ Os Portugueses 
e o Mar das Indias (Lisbon, 1947). 

Of the few publications received on 
Tibet the two most important are: Jacques 
Bacot, Documents de Touen-Houang 
relatif a l'histoire du Tibet (Paris, 1940) 
and Erik Norin, Geological Explorations in 
Western Tibet, Stockholm, 1946. No pub- 
lications have been received directly from 
Tibet. A printing press at Lhasa turns 
out an official gazette and possibly other 
publications. It is hoped that efforts to 
secure these will soon succeed. 

Since the end of the war many periodi- 
cals, largely of a popular nature, have ap- 
peared in India. In 1947 the Library 
added 61 new serial titles and 35 in 1948. 
From Pakistan two new serials are being 
received: Pakistan Horizon, published by 
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the Pakistan Institute of International Af- 
fairs, Karachi (formerly the Indian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, New Delhi) ; 
and Pakistan, a cultural and _ literary 
monthly published by Pakistan Publica- 
tions, Karachi. 

Of considerable reference value is the 
first issue of The Indian Press Year Book 
(1948) , published by the Indian Press Pub- 
lications, Madras. This covers Ceylon 
and Pakistan as well as India. In addi- 
tion to listing the periodicals, both in 
Western languages and in the languages 
of India, it contains much information on 
the activities of the Indian press, press laws, 
editors’ and writers’ conferences, news 
agencies, and press associations never be- 
fore gathered into one publication. Un- 
fortunately, information on the book pub- 
lishing trade in India is lacking. 

Government publications from India 
and Pakistan have not been regularly re- 
ceived except for the official gazettes of 
both countries and the Debates of the Con- 
stituent (Legislative) Assemblies. Copies 
of the Draft Constitution of India and The 
Government of India Act, 1935 [As 
Adopted by the Pakistan (Provisional Con- 
stitution) Order, 1947] have been received. 

The receipt of publications from India 
during 1948 has been disappointing. 
Difficulties within the country have, of 
course, prevented a normal flow either by 
purchase or exchange. The Library of 
Congress through treaty arrangements and 
the reorganization of its exchange and 
purchasing procedures anticipates better 
results soon. 


Southeast Asia 


As announced in last year’s report, the 
Reference Librarian for Southeast Asia 
departed in October 1947 for a six-months’ 
trip to Burma, Siam, Indochina, Malaya, 
the East Indies, and the Philippines in 
order to make arrangements for the ex- 
change and purchase of publications in 





those countries. The results of this under- 
taking are the subject of the following 
report. 

With the cooperation of Foreign Service 
officers in the Department of State, ar- 
rangements for the exchange of official 
publications have now been concluded 
with all the countries of Southeast Asia. 
In the case of Burma and the Philippines, 
agreement notes establishing international 
exchange were transmitted to the Foreign 
Offices through the Embassies in Rangoon 
and Manila. In the Federation of Malaya, 
the Colony of Singapore, the East Indies, 
and Indochina, arrangements for exchange 
were made on an informal basis rather 
than by employing formal notes. 

Most of the important universities and 
colleges, research institutions, libraries, 
museums, and other cultural institutions 
were visited and exchange relations estab- 
lished. In some cases prewar arrange- 
ments could be renewed; in others, a fresh 
beginning was made. 

Since much of the historical data con- 
cerning the events immediately following 
the Japanese occupation are found only 
in the daily press, subscriptions were placed 
for the leading newspapers published in 
the cities of Bangkok, Rangoon, Singapore, 
Kuala Lumpur, Penang, Batavia, Jog- 
jakarta, Semarang, Soerabaya, Saigon, 
Iloilo City, Cebu City, and Manila. 

Throughout the trip special care was 
given to the procurement of books relating 
to linguistics. AA number of dictionaries, 
grammars, and studies dealing with Bur- 
mese, Siamese, Malay, Javanese, Tagalog, 
and other languages were purchased. 


BURMA 


The Library’s Burmese collections now 
include the best Buddhist literature that 
has been published in the strongly Bud- 
dhist country of Burma. Three publishing 
houses in Rangoon which publish Buddhist 
materials almost exclusively have supplied 
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the most significant books issued prior to 
and since the war. Among these are two 
important sets which have been on the 
Library’s want list for many years: the 
Burmese text series published by the 
Burma Research Society and edited by 
U Pe Maung Tin, one of Burma’s foremost 
scholars; and the ten Buddhist birth 
stories. 

Significant works from the Rangoon 
press purchased to round out the Library’s 
collection dealing with the 
include the first 
volume of a Burmese dictionary (Myanma 
abidan kyan), with definitions in Pali as 
well as in Burmese, by Ashin Awbathabi 
Wuntha (1947), F. Biggwither’s A Guide 
to the Study of Shan (1911), Burmese 
Grammar by James E. Bridges (1915), An 
Introduction to Colloquial Burmese by 
J. A. Stewart (1939), and Taw Sein Ko’s 
Elementary Hand-book of the Burmese 
Language (1939). 

Important reference works in the fields 
of history and literature were also pur- 
chased. These include Mahawinwuthtu 
(Account of the history of Burma, 1929), 
Myanmasa sabe thamaing (History of Bur- 
mese literature) by U Pe Maung Tin 
(1947), A History of Rangoon by Bertie 
Reginald Pearn (1939), and a bound vol- 
ume of Buddhism, an Illustrated Review 
(1903-04). 

With Burma now an independent na- 
tion, the acquisition of material dealing 
with the current political trends is im- 
portant. Publications containing valu- 
able data regarding the AFPFL political 
party are: The New Burma in the New 
World (1947), the Presidential Address 
Delivered by Major General Aung San, 
May 16, 1946 (1947), and the AFPFL Con- 
vention Brochure (1947). 

Three important official publications 
procured are 


of works 


languages of Burma 


Myanma Nainggandaw- 
dinepyi pyuhlootdaw (Proceedings of the 
Burma Constituent Assembly, 1947) ; The 
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Constitution of the Union of Burma 
(1947) , issued by the Constituent Assembly 
of Burma in Burmese and English; and 
The Burma Gazette, a weekly serial which 
provides information on the administration 
of the country. 

The Burman, New Times of Burma, 
The Burmese Review, Oway, and the 
Myanma Alin are the leading newspapers 
which are now being received from 
Rangoon. 


SIAM 


Chief among the materials procured in 
Bangkok are Siamese legal documents. A 
complete set of Prachum kotnai prachum- 
sok (Collection of the laws of Siam) con- 
sisting of 58 large volumes, and a complete 
set of Raingankanprachum Saphaphu- 
thanrasadon (Minutes of the meetings of 
the Assembly of the People’s Representa- 
tives) were purchased. Besides these and 
numerous other books in the Siamese lan- 
guage dealing with various aspects of 
Siamese law, translations of acts and ordi- 
nances were secured from the International 
Translation Company. These documents 
include the Royal Siamese Government 
Gazette, the Revenue Code, Customs Law, 
the Constitution of Siam, and many other 
recent publications which should be useful 
to American business firms interested in 
Siam. An important bilingual publica- 
tion is The Civil and Commercial Code 
(Bangkok, 1925-35), in six volumes. 

Among the books purchased from the 
commercial press, the subjects of Siamese 
literature, language, history, drama, art, 
archaeology, and religion are strongly rep- 
resented. Attention is directed to an im- 
portant four-volume work dealing with the 
Siamese language, The New Model Eng- 
lish-Thai Dictionary by So Sreshthaputra 
(Bangkok, 1940). 

There were very few volumes published 
dealing with economics and agriculture. 
However, certain handbooks which pro- 
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vide information of current interest were 
available. The Siam Directory, 1947 
(Bangkok) provides data about govern- 
ment officials, important treaties and agree- 
ments, and check lists of associations and 
business firms. The last four issues of the 
Commercial Directory of Siam (Bangkok, 
1943-47) and the latest issue of the Sta- 
tistical Yearbook of Siam, no. 20 (Bang- 
kok, 1937-38) , both of which are bilingual 
official publications, provide valuable sta- 
tistical information on Siam. 

The leading serial publications now 
being received from Siam are as follows: 
Norkorn Sarn, Siam Trade and Economic 
Review, Law Journal of Siam, Journal of 
the Siam Society, and Journal of the Medi- 
cal Association of Siam. 


MALAYA 

Japanese publications were procured 
only in Singapore and the Philippines. 
Chief among these were newspapers. In 
Singapore fortunate circumstances made 
it possible to purchase the Syonan Shim- 
bun, the only English newspaper published 
by the Japanese during their occupation of 
Singapore. Beginning publication on 
February 20, 1942, and extending to Sep- 
tember 4, 1945, the complete file consists 
of nearly 1,200 issues. 

In order to have information concerning 
the events immediately following the 
Japanese occupation, almost complete files 
of the Straits Times, the Sunday Times, 
and the Singapore Free Press from the 
time of the liberation of Singapore in Sep- 
tember 1945 to date were purchased. 
This file of postwar papers consists of well 
over 1,800 issues in all. With the per- 
mission of the British military authorities 
the Straits Times began publication only 
three days after the Syonan Shimbun 
ceased. 

Among the latest publications issued by 
the Government Press at Kuala Lumpur 
there are a number dealing with the new 
Malayan Constitution: Summary of Con- 


stitutional Proposals for Malaya (1946), 
Summary of Revised Constitutional Pro- 
posals (1947), The People’s Constitution 
for Malaya (1947), and the Statement of 
Policy on the Future Constitution (1947). 

Three books which will be of special 
value to the historian and sociologist are 
Malayan Problems from a Chinese Point 
of View edited by C. Q. Lee (Singapore, 
1947), which consists of the writings and 
statements of Mr. Tan Cheng Lock, form- 
merly a member of the Legislative and 
Executive Councils of the Straits Settle- 
ments; Victor Purcell’s The Chinese in 
Malaya (London, 1948), which provides 
a consecutive account of Chinese social 
problems and politics, and the part the 
Chinese have played with the British in 
building modern Malaya; and The Malays, 
a Cultural History by Richard Winstedt 
(Singapore, 1947), one of the foremost 
authorities on the social milieu of the 
Malayan people. 


INDOCHINA 


Compared with other countries in South- 
east Asia there were relatively few postwar 
publications in Indochina. Among those 
available from the commercial press are: 
Le Probléme Franco-Vietnamien by Ngu- 
yen-khac-Ve (Saigon, 1947), Viet Nam 
kinh-te luoc khao (Economics of Viet 
Nam) by Truc Chi (Saigon, 1947), and 
Accords économiques franco-japonais re- 
latifs a VIndochine (Hanoi, 1941). 

M. Georges Vial-Mazel, cultural attaché 
to the High Commissioner in Saigon and 
an authority on French-Japanese relations, 
provided the following unpublished docu- 
ments: La Kempetai, Gestapo japonaise; 
Relations politiques franco-japonaises; and 
Bulletin des écoutes radiotélégraphiques de 
Saigon. 

Materials relating to Viet Nam were 
furnished by the Viet Nam News Agency 
in Bangkok. Mr. Le Hi, the President, 
supplied the weekly News Bulletin and 
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monographs carrying the titles Two Years 
Achievement of the Viet Nam Nationalist 
Government (1947), One Year of Revolu- 
tionary Achievement (1946), Viet Nam, a 
New Stage in Her History (1947), Viet 
Nam Fights for Freedom by Subrata Ban- 
erjee (Bombay, 1947), and the Constitu- 
tion of the Southeast Asia League (1947). 

The Directeur of the Bureau de la Presse 
et de I’ Information at Saigon furnished the 
following official publications: Journal 
officiel de ’ Indochine, Journal officiel de la 
République de Cochinchine, Bulletin of- 
ficiel du Commissariat de la République 
pour le Sud-Annam, Bulletin économique 
de l’'Indochine, La Conférence de Dalat, 
and the Annuaire statistique de Indochine, 
1943-46 (Saigon, 1948). 

Serials issued in Indochina are not 
numerous. One of the best postwar jour- 
nals on cultural institutions and literary 
production in Indochina is France-Asie 
published by M. René de Berval in Saigon. 
East INpIEs 

Since the Indonesian question is still 
under discussion it is important to secure 
publications giving both Dutch and Indo- 
nesian points of view. Through the 
courtesy of the officials at Regeerings 
Voorlichtings Dienst (RVD), the Govern- 
ment Information Service in Batavia, the 
Library was furnished all available publi- 
cations issued by the Dutch since the war. 
These include: The Indonesian Problem: 
Facts and Factors (1947) ; What’s It About 
in Indonesia (1947); From Empire to 
Union, an Introduction to the History 
of the Netherlands-Indonesian Relations 
(1947); and the proceedings of all the 
Dutch-Indonesian conferences at Den- 
pasar, Pangkalpinang, and Malino. 

In Jogjakarta, the Republican capital, 
the Minister of Information furnished the 
Library with the following publications is- 
sued by the Republican Government: 
Political Manifesto of the Government of 
the Republic of Indonesia, The Freedom of 
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Indonesia, Minorities in the Republic of 
Indonesia, The Constitution of the Indo- 
nesian Republic, and Economy in Indo- 
nesia. A rather unusual acquisition from 
this office is an unpublished album con- 
taining the original drawings in color from 
which the Republican propaganda posters 
were designed. The large posters made 
from these miniature designs were also 
secured. 

Valuable data concerning current events 
in Indonesia are also supplied in informa- 
tion bulletins which are being received 
from different cities. The Antara News 
Bulletin is a Republican publication and 
the Aneta News Bulletin is Dutch, both is- 
sued in Batavia. The Indonesian Offices 
in Singapore and London send the Library 
their daily Indonesian News Service and 
Indonesian Information respectively. 


PHILIPPINES 


Among the materials purchased in 
Manila are two important reference books: 
Philip pine Government, revised edition, by 
Primo L. Tongko (Manila, 1948), which 
includes the changes effected by Executive 
Order 94 (by which the Executive Depart- 
ments of the Philippine Government were 
reorganized) ; and Three Years of Enemy 
Occupation, the Issue of Political Collabo- 
ration in the Philippines by Claro M. Recto 
(Manila, 1946), which presents the de- 
bated question of Japan’s blueprint of the 
“East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere” in an 
objective manner with comprehensive 
documentation. 

Historians interested in the period of the 
Japanese occupation of the Philippines will 
find a mine of information in the following 
source materials: The Tribune, January 3, 
1942 to February 3, 1945, which was issued 
in English by the Japanese at Manila Sin- 
bun-sya; The Leyte Shimbun, which was 
issued by the Japanese at Tacloban, Leyte, 
from August 19, 1942 to September 10, 
1943; the Official Journal of the Japanese 
Military Administration, a bilingual pub- 
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lication issued in 13 volumes from March 
1942 to July 1943, which provides the 
messages, speeches, proclamations, orders, 
and other directives of the Administration. 
Further information is also contained in 
the Manila Free Philippines, a daily issued 
from February 9, 1945 to September 3, 
1945 by the American Forces in the 
Philippines. 

The most important publication relating 
to the economic life of the nation and 
the period of reconstruction is the Beyster 
Report. This report, entitled Proposed 


Program for Industrial Rehabilitation and 
Development of the Republic of the Philip- 





pines, was prepared by the Technical Staff 
of the National Development Company 
under the supervision of the H. E. Beyster 
Corporation of Detroit, Michigan, and was 
issued in Manila in October 1947. 

One of the most interesting books secured 
in the Philippines is entitled Philippine 
Saga: a Pictorial History of the Archi- 


go Since Time Began (Manila, 1947). 


pela 
The copy presented to the Library by 
Professor H. Otley Beyer, the author and 
an outstanding anthropologist in the 
Philippines, includes his handwritten 


corrections. 
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The Near East 


In the course of the past calendar 
year, the Library has acquired over 
1,700 printed books and manuscripts 
in the Arabic, Turkish, and Persian lan- 
guages, in addition to the year’s in- 
crement of newspapers, periodicals, and 
serial documents published in the ver- 
naculars of the whole Near Eastern 
area, from Morocco to Afghanistan. 

This very considerable enlargement 
of the Library’s resources in Near East- 
ern materials is owing principally to 
the activities of Dr. Harold Glidden, 
formerly Chief of the Library’s Near 
East Section and now with the Depart- 
ment of State as Publications Procure- 
ment Officer in Cairo. As a result of 
Dr. Glidden’s work in Egypt and neigh- 
boring countries, there has been a steady 
flow of books, periodicals, and news- 
papers from this area. 

In addition to Dr. Glidden’s pur- 
chases, which account for the greater 
part of the year’s acquisitions, there 
have been important receipts from other 
sources. Among these should be men- 
tioned a large collection of recent Turk- 
ish-language publications which were 
presented by the Government of Turkey 
on the recommendation of Dr. Adnan 
Otiiken, head of the Preparatory Com- 
mission for the National Library at 
Ankara. Included are scientific text- 
books, legal works, dictionaries, and 
bibliographies. 

Arabic is the language of the great 
majority of the year’s receipts. Arabic 
printed books account for 1,189 vol- 
umes, manuscripts for 10 volumes, and 
periodicals for 151 volumes. Exten- 
sive files of Arabic newspapers acquired 
over the same period remain to be ar- 
ranged and collated. 

The printed books are largely of re- 














cent date, including many with a 1948 
imprint. Older publications, especial- 
ly periodical sets, have also been secured 
through Dr. Glidden’s efforts. Among 
the periodicals is a complete set of the 
influential weekly, later monthly, al- 
Mandar (The beacon), founded in Cairo 
in 1898 by Muhammad Rashid Rida to 
promote social, educational, and reli- 
gious reform in Islam. The journal 
continued publication until 1932 under 
the editorship of its founder and chief 
contributor. A contemporary and rival 
paper, al-Liwa’ (The banner), organ of 
the Egyptian Nationalist Party under 
Mustafa Kamil from 1900, is repre- 
sented by two volumes for 1901. The 
weekly al-“Urwah al-wuthga (a Koranic 
phrase: “The Safe Handle,” meaning 
Islam), written entirely by Muhammad 
‘Abduh and published in Paris for a 
few months of the year 1884, is now in 
the Library reprinted in book form. 
Short-lived though it was, it proved 
extraordinarily effective in rousing 
Moslem feeling against Western, espe- 
cially British, exploitation. Three vol- 
umes (for 1892, 1902, and 1904) of 
al-Ustidh (The professor), a periodi- 
cal with similar aims, are also now in the 
Library. The political and literary 
weekly al-Siydsah (Politics), launched 
a generation later but likewise devoted 
to the cause of Egyptian nationalism, is 
now represented by volumes for 1926- 
29. 

One of the earliest Arabic literary 
journals, al-Jinaén (The gardens), 
founded by Sulayman al-Bustani in 
Beirut in 1870, is represented by the 
first 7 volumes and scattered later ones. 
Altogether 16 Arabic periodical titles 
new to the Library have been received, 
including current and non-current pub- 





lications. 

Substantial gaps have been closed in 
several incomplete sets. Among others 
may be mentioned Nr al-Islam (The 
light of Islam), continued under the 
title Majallat al-Azhar (The journal 
of al-Azhar), devoted to Moslem the- 
ology, history, and government; the 
Journal of Modern Education, issued 
in Arabic by the American University 
of Cairo; al-Risdlah (The letter), an 
Egyptian literary weekly ; and a/-Mash- 
rig (The East), the scientific and 
scholarly monthly founded by Father 
Cheikho of the Université Saint-Joseph 
at Beirut. The 13 volumes just received 
belong to the early years of the series 
and go far toward completing the Li- 
brary’s set of this journal, which has an 
unbroken history of half a century. 

As Arabic predominates among the 
languages, so Cairo predominates 
among the Arabic-language publishing 
centers represented by the year’s ac- 
quisitions, although Alexandria, Da- 
mascus, Beirut, Jerusalem, Baghdad, 
Nejef, Algiers, and other cities—some 
scarcely recognized as publishing cen- 
ters—contribute their share of titles. 
‘Amman, for instance, is the place of 
publication of a voluminous work on 
the cultivation of the olive. 

Distributed by subject, these Arabic 
publications represent most of the broad 
fields of knowledge. Works on history 
and current political problems form the 
largest groups. The.wide popular in- 
terest in the Sudan and Palestine, in 
the ideals of Arab unity on the one hand 
and national independence on the other, 
and in the ferment of change at work in 
Turkey, Iraq, Egypt, and Hejaz is re- 
flected in many titles. A still wider 
field of observation characterizes the 
literature of travel, which ranges not 
merely from Yemen to Kurdistan, but 
from America to Japan. The same in- 


terest, to a less degree, is evidenced in 
the civilization of the ancient Orient 
and especially in the history of Islam. 
Recent publications include authors 
both old and new; the following titles 
will serve as examples: Misr al- 
gadimah (Ancient Egypt) by Salim 
Hasan (parts 1 and 3 only); 7'a’rikh 
al-Islam al-siydst (The political his- 
tory of Islam) by Hasan Ibrahim 
Hasan (vols. 1 and 3 only); al-Harb 
al-salibi al-awwal (The First Crusade) 
by Hasan Habashi; al-Shantarini’s 
al-Dhakhirah fi majalis ahl al-jazirah, 
a history of Spain in the eleventh 
century, edited by ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
‘Azzam and others (part 1, vols. 1-2 
and part 4, vol. 1); and al-Maqrizi’s 
Kitab al-sulik li-ma‘rifat duwal al- 
mulik, a history of the Mameluke sul- 
tans of Egypt, edited by Muhammad 
Mustafa Ziyadah (vol. 1, parts 1, 3, 
and vol. 2, part 1). In this connection 


it may be remarked that Brockelmann’s 
Geschichte der islamischen V dlker und 
Staaten has appeared in an Arabic 


translation, of which the Library pos- 
sesses volume one, covering the period 
down to the close of the Umayyad 
Dynasty. 

Closely related in subject matter is 
the field of biography and memoirs. 
The earlier history of Islam has in- 
spired studies of various members of 
Muhammad’s family (Fdtimah bint 
Muhammad, ‘Ali wa-‘A’ishah, and Al 
Muhammad fi Karbalah’, by ‘Umar abi 
al-Nasr); of the Caliph ‘Uthman, by 
Taha Husayn; of Ahmad ibn Tulin, 
by Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali; of several of 
the Fatimid caliphs (‘Ubayd Allah al- 
Mahdi and Mu‘izz li-Din Allah, by 
Hasan Ibrahim Hasan; and al-Hakim 
bi-amr Allah, by Muhammad ‘Abd AI- 
lah ‘Inan); and of Uséimah ibn Mun- 
qidh, by Muhammad Ahmad Husayn. 
Figures of the age of westernization 
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who have received recent attention in- 
clude Napoleon, Ahmad ‘Arabi, Sa‘d 
Zaghlil, Faysal I of Iraq, Fu’ad I of 
Egypt, Ibn Sa‘td, and ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Husayn of Transjordan. 

The westernization which has in- 
fluenced the political and cultural his- 
tory of the Near East is reflected like- 
wise in a preoccupation with social and 
economic problems. ‘These are dis- 
cussed under such titles as Vigabdt al- 
‘ummal fi Misr (Labor unions in 
Egypt) by Husayn Khallaf, a/-Z'a‘lim 
w-al-mus‘attaliin fi Misr (Education 
and the unemployed in Egypt) by ‘Abd 
al-Hamid Fahmi Matar, Qadiyat al- 
fallah (The case of the fallah) by Ibnat 
al-Shati’, and al-Khidmah al-ijtima- 
‘Tyah, tatawwuruhad  wa-falsafatuha 
| (Social service, its evolution and its 

philosophy) by Zahiyah Ahmad Mar- 
zug and Yahya Hasan Darwish. 
Additions to the Library’s collection 
of Arabic belles-lettres and literary crit- 
icism fall into two groups, the first 
comprising books by or about members 
of the modern school, such as Muham- 
mad ‘Abduh, Muhammad Rashid Rida, 
and Mustafa Kamil (whose ventures 
in journalism have been mentioned 
above), Ahmad Shawgqi, Hafiz Ibrahim, 
Ma‘rif al-Rusafi, Muhammad Kurd 
‘Ali, Jirji Zaydan, Khalil Jibran, 
; Ahmad Amin, Taha Husayn, Mahmid 
Taymir, the younger Isma‘il Sabri, 
Mayy, Bishr Faris, and others. The 
second group comprises literary history 
and editions of classical and post- 
classical authors. Here we see the re- 
sults of an active and fruitful enthu- 
siasm for the earlier Arabic literature, 





joined to a strong sense of its continuity 
with modern writing. The Library 
how possesses, among many other works 
of Arabic literature, a recent study of 
the satire of pre-Islamic and Islamic 
times (al-Hij@ w-al-hij@iin) by M. 
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Muhammad Husayn; an anthology 
of old Arabic prose, Ras@il al- 
bulagh@, and Ibn Qutaybah’s Kitab 
al-ashribah, both edited by Muhammad 
Kurd ‘Ali; the Diwan of ‘Umar ibn 
abi Rabi‘ah, edited by ‘Umar Far- 
rukh; Abi Tammam’s Hamziyat, 
edited by ‘Abd al-Salam Muhammad 
Hariin; the Mufaddaliyat, edited by 
Ahmad Muhammad Shakir and ‘Abd 
al-Salam Muhammad Harin; and the 
Kitab al-bukhal@ of al-Jaihiz, edited 
by Taha al-Hajiri. 

Islamic aspects are prominent in re- 
cent Arabic publications on philosophy. 
As being of particular interest to East 
and West alike, we may call attention to 
‘Abd al-Rahman Badawi’s study of 
Aristotle among the Arabs (Avristi 
‘inda al--Arab), of which the Library 
has part one; al-Kindi’s al-Falsafah 
al-vla (First principles of philosophy), 
which he wrote for the son of the Caliph 
al-Mu‘tasim, edited by Ahmad Fuw’ad 
al-Ahwani (the Library has part 1 
only) ; and several studies, by different 
hands, of Avicenna and al-Ghazzali. 

Modern legal literature, dealing with 
various departments of canon as well as 
civil, criminal, and international law, 
is well represented. Three studies by 
Muhammad ibn Zuhrah on Malik ibn 
Anas, Abii Hanifah, and al-Shafi‘l are 
of historical and biographical as well as 
legal interest. 

In the fine arts, three works by the 
Egyptian art historian Zaki Muham- 
mad Hasan deserve special notice. 
They discuss Iranian art of the Islamic 
period (al-Funiin al-Irdniyah fi al- 
‘asr al-Islami), Islamic art (Funin 
al-Islam), and Chinese and Islamic art 
(al-Sin wa-funin al-Islam). All are 
distinguished for their illustrations. 

A number of valuable reference 
works have also been received, includ- 
ing several dictionaries, the Egypt and 
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Sudan directory (Dalil al-tabagah 
al-shakhsiyat al-barizah bi-Misr w-al- 
Sadan) for 1947-48, and a brief but 
informative handbook by ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Zaki called al-Sharq al-awsat 
(The Middle East), Cairo, 1948. Li- 
brary science proper has been advanced 
in both East and West by the work of 
Joseph A. Dagher, of the Lebanese 
National Library at Beirut. His 
Manuel pratique de bibliographie et de 
bibliothéconomie a Vusage des pays du 
Proche-Orient, published in Arabic in 
Beirut, 1947, opens with a systematic 
account of cataloging and reference 
tools—in both Arabic and Western lan- 
guages—which are adapted for use in 
connection with Arabic books, manu- 
scripts, and periodicals. Following 
this is an exposition of the decimal 
classification and an Arabic version of 
the schedules and the “relativ index.” 
Since the National Library is classified 
according to the decimal system, M. 
Dagher’s book is based on firsthand 
experience of the most practical kind. 
Also received is the first installment 
issued of the catalog of manuscripts in 
the Syrian National Library (Dar al- 
kutub al-Zahirtyah) in Damascus, pub- 
lished in 1947. 

The Library of al-Azhar University 
has materially ‘increased the value of 
our reference collection by the gift of 
three volumes of its printed catalog, 
which is intended to cover all its hold- 
ings up to the year 1945 (Fihris al- 
kutub al-mawjidah bi-al-maktabah al- 
Azhariyah ila sanah 1364/1945. Cairo, 
1945). When the catalog is complete it 
will probably list some 70,000 volumes. 

Of the older Oriental imprints re- 
ceived this year, some of the most in- 
teresting form a group of four works 
comprising seven lithographed volumes 


from Fez, dating from a little before 
1900. Two of the works record pil- 








grimages made by two seventeenth-cen- 
tury Moroccan travelers to Mecca and 
Medina (Rihlat al-Shaykh al-Imaim 
Abi Salim ‘Abd Allah al“Ayydashi and 
vihlat Shaykh al-Islam Abi al--Abbas 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Nasir al- 
Dart). The other two works are by 
the late Muhammad ibn Ja‘far al-Kat- 
tani: Salwat al-anfas wa-muhddathat 
al-akyas mimman ugbira min al-‘ulam@’ 
w-al-sulaha@ bi-F ds, on the learned men 
who have been buried in Fez; and al- 
Azhar alatirah al-anfas bi-dhikr bad 
mahdasin Qutb al-Maghrib § wa-Taj 
madinat Fas, on the good qualities of 
Idris II of Morocco (d. 828). 

Only five Persian books have been 
received, though periodicals and serial 
documents have continued to arrive by 
subscription and exchange. As regards 
Turkish, aside from periodicals and 
documents, most of the year’s receipts 
came from the Turkish Government, as 
described above. 

The Near East collection has been 
increasing rapidly, but unevenly. Eu- 
ropean imprints constitute the weakest 
segment of the collection ; here the labor 
of generations of Western Orientalists 
is represented by only a fraction of their 
production. To fulfill the purpose of 
the collection as an instrument for re- 
search, these gaps should be closed as 
soon as possible. On the other hand a 
satisfactory development of all parts of 
the collection will, of course, not be 
achieved by the mere possession of 
printed matter, however complete the 
coverage. In order to meet the de- 
mands of users and to exploit to full 
advantage the materials that are now 
being assembled with so much care, em- 
phasis must be laid also on adequate 
bibliographical controls. The estab- 
lishing of such controls is now a pri- 
mary objective of the work of the Near 
East Section. 
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Philosophy and Religion 


i VHE annual influx of philosophical 

and theological literature into the 

Library of Congress is of such a 
variegated character that no attempt to 
give an adequate impression of it would be 
quite satisfactory. This report can do 
no more than select a few items which 
deserve special recognition because of their 
comparative rarity, their timeliness, or 
their intrinsic value. 

Since in Paris—and in New York— 
existentialism is still “ordre du jour,” the 
Library of Congress has made special ef- 
forts to acquire all works by the school’s 
leading exponents, particularly those by 
Jean Paul Sartre. Of his works, the 
Library now has Esquisse d’une théorie 
des émotions (Paris, 1939), translated by 
Bernard Frechtman as The Emotions, Out- 
line of a Theory (N. Y., 1948) ; L’Imagi- 
naire; psychologte-phénoménologique de 
Vimagination (Paris, 1940), translated as 
The Psychology of Imagination (N. Y., 
1948); L’Existentialisme est un huma- 
nisme (Paris, 1946), translated by Bernard 
Frechtman as Existentialism (N. Y., 1947), 
and by Arne Haggqvist as Existentialismen 
adr en humanism (Stockholm, 1946) ; and 
Réflexions sur la question juve (Paris, 
1947). A forerunner of the last-named 
work was Portrait of the Anti-Semite 
(N. Y., 1946), while a full translation by 
George J. Becker appeared in 1948 in New 
York under the title Anti-Semite and Jew. 
Sartre’s philosophical novels and plays are 
also represented in recently-published Eng- 
lish translations, but his principal work, 
L’Etre et le néant (Paris, 1943), as well as 
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his Baudelaire (Paris, 1947), is available 
in French only. The literature on Sartre 
includes the following: Marc Beigbeder, 
L’Homme Sartre (Paris, 1947); Pierre 
Boutang, Sartre, est-il un possédé? (Paris, 
1947) ; Roger Garaudy, Une Littérature 
de fossoyeurs (Paris, 1947), translated by 
J. M. Bernstein as Literature of the Grave- 
yard (N. Y., 1948); Marjorie Grene, 
Dreadful Freedom (Chicago, 1948); 
Roger Troisfontaines, La Choix de ]—P. 
Sartre (Paris, 1945); Gonzague Truc, De 
J.-P. Sartre a L. Lavelle (Paris, 1946) ; 
Egon Vietta [Egon Fritz], Theologie ohne 
Gott, Versuch itiber die menschliche 
Existenz in der modernen franzésischen 
Philosophie (Zurich, 1946) ; I. M. Bochén- 
ski, Europdische Philosophie der Gegen- 
wart (Bern, 1947) ; Anders Gemmer, Jean- 
Paul Sartres Eksistentialisme, en kritisk 
Vurdering (Copenhagen, 1947); and 
Adriano Tilgher, Scienza e morale; dalla 
filosofia greca agli esistenzialisti (Rome, 
1947). 

The theistic existentialist Gabriel Marcel 
is also represented by his Du refus a l’invo- 
cation (Paris, 1940), his Homo viatro; 
prolégoménes a une métaphysique de 
Vespérance (Paris, 1945), his La méta- 
physique de Royce (Paris, 1945), and by 
his plays and earlier philosophical writings. 
Guido de Ruggiero’s Existentialism, which 
is accessible also in the Italian original of 
1943, appears now in an English transla- 
tion by Rayner Heppenstall (N. Y., 1948), 
but this work leads from Kierkegaard’s 
existentialism only to Martin Heidegger, 
Karl Jaspers, and Gabriel Marcel. Ga- 
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briella Olivieri in Saggi filosofici (Milan, 
1940, pp. 135-215) deals with Gabriel 
Marcel exclusively. 

As in the case of Sartre, some of the 
novels by Albert Camus, who, according 
to Jean Wahl, is close to existentialist 
philosophy, are available in the French 
originals as well as in recent English trans- 
lations: L’Etranger (Paris, 1942) and La 
Peste (Paris, 1947), translated by Stuart 
Gilbert as The Stranger (N. Y., 1946) 
and The Plague (N. Y., 1948), respec- 
tively. Camus’ Le Mythe de Sisyphe 
(Paris, 1942) is as yet untranslated. The 
recent works of Maurice Merleau-Ponty 
acquired by the Library are La Structure 
du comportement (Paris, 1942); Phéno- 
ménologie de la perception (Paris, 1945) ; 
and Humanisme et terreur, essai sur le 
probléme communiste (Paris, 1947). In 
his De innocence (Paris, 1947) , Emman- 
uel Berl discusses Merleau-Ponty’s article 
“Le Yogi et le prolétaire.” Jean Wahl is 
not only well represented by his earlier 
writings but also by his more recent Tab- 
leau de la philosophie frangaise (Paris, 
1946) and his The Philosopher's Way 
(N. Y., 1948). 

Simone de _ Beauvoir’s existentialist 
thought is accessible in her novels and in 
the excellent philosophical prose of her 
L’Existentialisme et la sagesse des nations 
(Paris, 1948), her L’ Amérique au jour le 
jour (Paris, 1948), and especially in her 
Pour une morale de l’ambiguité (Paris, 
1947), that slashing and brilliant, though 
intentionally “subjective” attack on posi- 
tivistic ethics. 

Naturally, however, the acquisition of 
both the earlier and the most recent pub- 
lications of the leaders of German exist- 
entialism, Heidegger and Jaspers, has not 
been neglected nor has the Library failed 
to acquire the non-existentialist literature 
of contemporary French and German phi- 
losophy, such as René Le Senne’s Traité 
de morale générale (Paris, 1942) ; Victor 





Delbos’ posthumous De Kant aux postkan- 
tiens, with a preface by Maurice Blondel 
(Paris, 1940) ; Henri Bergson’s posthum- 
ous Le bon sens et les études ciassiques 
(Clermont-Ferrand, 1947); Alexandre 
Koyré’s Etudes galiléennes (Paris, 1940), 
his Entretiens sur Descartes (Paris and 
N. Y., 1944), and his Introduction a la 
lecture de Platon (Paris and N. Y., 1945), 
which has been translated by Leonora 
Cohen Rosenfield and published by Colum- 
bia University Press, New York; Johannes 
Hessen’s Von der Aufgabe der Philosophie 
und dem Wesen der Philosophen (Heidel- 
berg, 1947) ; Eduard Spranger’s Die Magie 
der Seele (Berlin, 1947) ; and Joachim von 
Rintelen’s Daémonie des Willens (Mainz, 
1947), which represents an impressive day 
of reckoning for the “dynamic” philosophy 
of the twentieth century. Spranger was 
connected with many participants in the 
plot against Hitler in 1945 and Von 
Rintelen with the anti-Nazi revolt of 
Munich students in 1942-43. 

Oskar Goldberg’s Die fiinf Biicher 
Mosis (Berlin, 1908) is an odd and rather 
rare pamphlet from whose author came 
some strong anti-positivistic and anti- 
rationalistic influences, in several respects 
similar to those of earlier types of exist- 
entialism and German romanticism. The 
Library had already acquired later publi- 
cations by Goldberg, e. g., his Wirklichkeit 
der Hebrder (Berlin, 1925), his Maimo- 
nides (Vienna, 1935), and some of the 
books of his best-known collaborator, Erich 
Unger, such as Das Problem der mythi- 
schen Realitat (Berlin, 1926), and Wirk- 
lichkeit, Mythos, Erkenntnis (Munich, 
1930). During the time of the German 
Republic the Goldberg group attracted 
wider attention, especially through the 
interest taken in it by one of the leading 
liberal newspapers, Berlin’s Vossische 
Zeitung, while Thomas Mann in his pri- 
vately printed Leiden an Deutschland, 
written in 1933 and published in Los 
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Angeles in 1946, subjected Goldberg’s 
theories, not without reason, to a severe 
criticism (p. 57). 

Although, for obvious reasons, twentieth- 
century publications comprise the bulk of 
current receipts, it is gratifying to report 
that, through the generosity of donors as 
well as through limited purchasing, a num- 
ber of important early works have 
also been received. From the Italian 
Renaissance we have Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola’s O pera omnia (Basel, Henricus 
Petri, 1557), which includes (pp. 733-900) 
a copy of Johann Reuchlin’s De arte 
cabalistica, a comparatively rare work 
previously unrepresented in the Library’s 
collections. Giovanni Pico della Miran- 
dola (1463-94) certainly was the most 
radiant and dynamic personality among 
the members of the illustrious Platonic 
Academy at the zenith of the Italian 
Renaissance. One of his interests least 
analyzed hitherto was his intense admira- 
tion for Jewish mysticism of the Middle 
Ages and his eagerness to combine the wis- 
dom of the Jewish cabala with Christian 
and ancient Greek thought. By the pres- 
ence of one of Reuchlin’s major works, 
Henricus Petri’s edition of Pico is, in this 
respect, even more useful than the older 
two-volume incunabular edition of Pico’s 
Opera published in 1496 and 1498 in 
Bologna and Venice. Only the analysis of 
such works as those by Reuchlin and Pico 
will enable us to gain a better insight into 
the significance of the impact of Jewish 
mysticism on the Renaissance which, in 
certain respects, equalled that of Greek and 
Latin literature. 

Johann Eck (pen name for Johann 
Maier, latinized as Eckius and derived 
from his native town Egg a.d. Giinz in 
Wiirttemberg) was certainly the most 
powerful of the original German oppo- 
nents of Luther. The Library has now 
acquired the earliest enlarged edition of 


his influential polemics against Melanch- 
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thon; this often reprinted work is Enchiri- 


dion locorum communium adversus Lut- 
teranos (Landshut, Johann Weissenburger, 
1526), which was directed against Me- 
lanchthon’s Loci communes rerum the- 
ologicarum. 

Joachim Camerarius’ (pen name for 
Camermeister) famous biography of 
Philipp Melanchthon, which later was so 
richly commented on, has been acquired 
in the first edition, brought out by Ernst 
Voegelin in Leipzig in 1566. As to Me- 
lanchthon himself, the Library purchased 
the revised edition of his commentary 
on Romans, Epistolae Pauli scriptae ad 
Romanos (Wittenberg, 1558), and the 
important Responsiones scriptae ... ad 
impios articulos Bavaricae inquisitionis 
(Wittenberg, 1559), in which Melanch- 
thon did not insist either on the formula 
that “good works are essential to salvation” 
or on the formula “only through faith and 
grace” because these formulas had stirred 
up so much misunderstanding in the con- 
troversy centering around the Protestant 
theologian Georg Major (Maier, 1502- 
74). 

From Mr. Lessing J. Rosenwald the 
Library received the first edition of the 
second volume of Luther’s three-volume 
translation of the Old Testament into Ger- 
man, printed and published by Christian 
Doéring and Lucas Cranach, the Elder 
(Wittenberg, 1523-24). Another work 
by Luther, published in the earliest days 
of the German Reformation, was also ac- 
quired last year: the Acta firatris: Martini 
Luther Augustiniant apud Dominum 
Legatum Apostolicum Augustae (Leipzig, 
Valentin Schumann, 1518). This work is 
Luther’s report of his negotiations with 
Cardinal —Tommaso de Vio (Cajetan), 
which took place in Augsburg, October 
1518. At the request of the Elector Fried- 
rich of Saxony, one paragraph of this 
pamphlet (8 lines) in the postilla on the 
papal brief directed to Cajetan on August 
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23, 1518 was blackened out in the first 
Wittenberg edition. In our copy these 
lines are simply omitted and, oddly enough, 
the first paragraph of the postilla begins 
with “deinde,” 
the omitted first paragraph. J. K. F. 
Knaake, the editor of the Weimar edition 
of D. Martin Luthers Werke, inferred from 
deciphering some of the words in the 
blackened-out paragraph that, in this pass- 
age, Luther had probably charged Bishop 
Hieronymus of Ascoli and Cardinal Caje- 
tan with having committed a forgery of the 
papal brief, and as the Elector was in the 
midst of difficult negotiations with the 
Cardinal on account of Luther, he did not 


a meaningless reference to 


wish to see the situation aggravated by 
Luther’s accusations against a high Catho- 
lic dignitary. 

Of the other incunabula donated to the 
Library of Congress by Mr. Lessing J. 
Rosenwald at least two philosophically and 
theologically important works should be 
mentioned: Jordanus de Saxonia’s (Jor- 
danus von Quedlinburg, ca. 1299-1380) 
Meditationes de vita et Passione Jesu 
Christi, published at Antwerp by Gerardus 
Leeu in 1488; and at Magdeburg, probably 
by Moritz Brandis, around 1500. The 
first edition of this work appeared in Ant- 
werp in 1485 and its popularity can be 
inferred from its numerous reprints, one of 
which appeared as late as 1745, and a Ger- 
man translation in 1758. The best-known 
work of this Augustinian Provincial of the 
Saxon-Thuringian Province, his Liber 
Vitasfratrum or Liber Vitae Fratrum, was 


republished and edited by Rudolf Arbes- 


mann and Winfried Hiimpfner as recently 
as 1943. Jordanus von Quedlinburg’s 
Meditationes give in their “theoremata” 
exegetic observations on the New Testa- 
ment and in their “documenta” practical 
religious advice. Both the observations 
and advice—divided into seven parts to 
fit the seven canonical hours—influenced 
considerably German mysticism of the 
period after Meister Eckhart. 

Finally, the Library owes to the gener- 
osity of Mr. Rosenwald a volume which is 
obviously the very rare first edition of 
Gerardus de Zutphania’s De spiritualibus 
ascensionibus. Gerardus de Zutphania 
(1367-1398) was a member of the fratres 
vitae communis, a society of priests and 
laymen founded in 1384 in the Nether- 
lands and Germany after the death of its 
inspirer, Gerhard Groot. The kind of de- 
tailed description of degrees of mystical 
elevation given by Gerardus was also culti- 
vated about the same time by the great 
mystic Ruysbroeck and later, especially by 
the leader of Spanish mysticism, John of 
the Cross. But it is the De spiritualibus 
ascensionibus which definitely influenced 
Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Jesuit 


Order.* 


Davip BAUMGARDT 
Consultant in Philosophy 


*Cf. Henry Watrigant, La Genése des exercices 
de S. Ignace (Paris, 1897), pp. 59 ff. and p. 93 
despite the objections made in Monumenta 
Historica Societatis Jesu, Monumenta Ignatiana, 
2nd. series (1919), vol. I, pp. 123 ff. 


























Slavica 


HE last report on the Slavic ac- 
quisitions of the Library of Con- 
gress appeared in the February 
1947 issue of this Journal. Since then, the 
Library’s efforts to strengthen its Slavic 
The use 


of existing trade channels has steadily in- 


holdings have been intensified. 


creased while a new source for purchasing 
Soviet printed materials has been added 
through the signing of an agreement in the 
fall of 1946 with a Soviet book trading cor- 
poration, the Mezhdunarodnaia Kniga. 
In addition, exchange agreements continue 
to be fruitful.* 

From all sources, the Library is at pres- 
ent receiving regularly nearly 300 Russian 
periodicals and serial publications, and 
over 60 Russian newspapers. In the years 
1947 and ’48 approximately 7,000 Russian 
books and pamphlets were incorporated 
into the Library’s collections. Any evalu- 
ation of the coverage of current Soviet book 
production is, however, greatly hampered 
by inadequate knowledge of the total 
Soviet output. Despite this handicap, at- 
tempts to evaluate current receipts have 

*Accessions of current Soviet publications in 
a number of libraries of the United States are 
now recorded in the Monthly List of Russian 
Accessions, issued by the Library of Congress. 
The publication of this bibliographical tool has 
been made possible by a grant received from 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. The list covers 
monographic literature in Russian published 
since 1945 in and outside the Soviet Union, 
and Russian periodicals printed since 1947, with 
contents listed in full. 
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been made with illuminating results. For 
example, a check of the books reviewed and 
announced for publication in the January 
1947 issue of the Soviet bibliographical 
minagazine Sovetskaia kniga revealed that 
33% of these publications had been re- 
ceived in the Library of Congress by July 
1, 1947. Another and more compre- 
hensive survey made recently reached simi- 
lar conclusions, indicating that the Library 
had obtained by September 1, 1948, 35% 
of all the important titles published in 
Russia in 1947. Considered as important 
in this survey were all works by widely- 
known authors, all titles in the fields of 
creative writing, literary criticism, and 
philology, all works on the history and eco- 
nomics of foreign countries and on interna- 
tional relations, all bibliographies, compre- 
hensive works on economics and the Five- 
Year Plan, histories, books on medical, 
scientific and other research, texts of 
treaties and of certain laws and proclama- 
tions, and other titles of obvious impor- 
tance. Of the total of 1,878 titles (books 
and pamphlets alike) with 1947 imprints 
secured by the Library of Congress, 466 are 
in the class of literature, 283 in technology, 
203 in science, 171 in social sciences, 159 
sach in history and fine arts, 111 in chil- 
dren’s literature, 105 in Party literature, 89 
in government and law, 63 in world poli- 
tics, 36 in general subjects, 19 in military 
affairs, and 14 in philosophy. 

Among individual accessions in the vari- 
ous fields of learning, the following deserve 
to be mentioned here. 
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Law 


Since the publication in this Journal of 
a report on recent Russian legal acquisi- 
tions (August 1948, pp. 37 ff.), a number 
of new items have been received: a text 
and reference book on Soviet law, released 
by the Law Institute of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences (Osnovy sovetskogo gosudarstva 
i prava, 1947) ; an historical survey of legal 
developments in the Soviet Union edited 
by A. Denisov (Istoriia gosudarstva i prava 
SSSR, 1947) ; a treatise on state property 
by A. Venediktov (Gosudarstvennaia 
sotstalisticheskaia sobstvennost’); several 
volumes of a general history of law 
(Vseobshchaia storiia gosudarstva 1 
prava); and a symposium edited by V. 
Durdenevskii and S. Krylov revealing the 
Soviet concepts of international law 
(Mezhdunarodnoe pravo). An historical 
analysis of Russia’s handling of interna- 
tional questions and disputes prior to the 
Revolution is presented by F. Kozhevnikov 
in Russkoe gosudarstvo 1 mezhdunarodnoe 
pravo (1947). Repeated changes in the 
Party line confront Soviet scholars with 
tremendous difficulties in writing “purge- 
proof” college textbooks. A manual on 
Soviet administrative law published by I. 
Evtikhiev and V. Vlasov at the end of 
1946 did not, for instance, meet with Party 
approval; the authors were severely repri- 
manded in January 1948 for “academic 
objectivism” and accused, among other 
sins, of identifying Soviet administrative 
law with police law, of admitting the para- 
mount importance of coercion in Soviet 
administrative practice, and of failing to 
criticize the United States and other demo- 
cratic countries. Detailed, up-to-date in- 
formation on the RSFSR administrative 
subdivisions is now available in the 1948 
edition of the handbook RSFSR, admini- 


strativno-territorial’noe delenie. 


Geography 


The degree of militancy toward the 
Western democracies is at present one of 
the chief yardsticks applied by the Soviet 
ruling group in the measurement of scho- 
lastic achievement. The foremost Rus- 
sian geographer, Nikolai Baranskii, has 
lately been taken to task for his failure to 
criticize American educational methods 
adversely in his analysis of the teaching of 
economic geography in Soviet schools 
(Ocherki po shkol’noi metodike ekonomi- 
cheskoi geografi, 1946). 

An important companion volume to B. 
Dobrynin’s basic physical geography of the 
European part of the Soviet Union and 
the Caucasus, now available in the new 
1948 edition, is S. Suslov’s detailed descrip- 
tion of the physical environment of all the 
territories east of the Urals in his Fiziche- 
skaia geografiia SSSR (1947). 

The peculiarities of the various clima- 
tological zones of the Soviet Union are the 
subject of B. Alisov’s Klimaticheskie oblasti 
t raiony SSSR (1947). The Russian for- 
est belt (Taiga) is discussed in a special 
study by S. Lutskii. Students of Soviet 
economic geography will find some fresh 
information in the new eighth edition of 
Baranskii’s textbook, Ekonomicheskaia 
geografua SSSR (1947), and particularly 
in the sixth issue for 1947 of the serial 
Voprosy geografii, published by the Mos- 
cow chapter of the USSR Geographical 
Society. The fifth issue of the same maga- 
zine throws new light on the migration and 
distribution of the Soviet population. The 
interplay between geographical factors and 
the agricultural pursuits of the people in 
the various parts of the USSR is analyzed 
in great detail by Iu. Saushkin in Geogra- 
ficheskie ocherki prirody i sel’skokhoziai- 


stvennoi deiatel’nosti naseleniia v razlich- 
nykh ratonakh Sovetskogo Sotuza (1947). 


























The Soviet Academy of Sciences has re- 
leased several important volumes on the 
various aspects of zoning in the Soviet 
Union. A handbook on Soviet oil fields, 
edited by A. Velikovskii, has also been 
added to the collections. 

The following regional studies sponsored 
in Soviet Russia should be mentioned: the 
RSFSR by N. Mikhailov; the Moldavian 
SSR, issued by the Institute of Geography 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences; the 
Estonian SSR by O. Sepre; the Northern 
Caucasus and the Lower Don by S. Kales- 
nik; Kazakhstan by I. Tazhiev, P. Krupko, 
and N. Pavlov; Central Asia by E. Mur- 
zaev; Tadzhikistan by P. Vasil’ev; Kir- 
ghizistan by S. Riazantsev and N. Rogov- 
skii; and Kuzbass by K. Spidchenko. 
Further indicative of current trends is the 
publication of two geographical and eco- 
nomic studies of the Kurile Islands by M. 
Sergeev and A. Solov’ev; two studies on 
the Mongolian People’s Republic by E. 
Murzaev and N. Tsapkin; and a descrip- 
tion of Manchuria by P. Glushakov. 

Soviet Arctic research remains as active 
as ever. Among the publications it has 
produced are: D. Karelin, More Lapte- 
vykh, 1946; Nedra Arktiki, vols. I-II, edited 
by V. Obruchev, 1946-47; A. Laktionov, 
Severnaia Zemlia, 1946; A. Mineev, 
Ostrov Vrangelia, 1946; and S. Rudenko, 
Drevniaia kul’tura Beringova moria 1 
eskimosskaia problema, 1947. 
of activities of the Soviet Arctic Institute 
was described in the 1945 Jubilee publica- 
tion by Ia. Gakkel’, Za chetvert’ veka; 
obzor deiatel’nosti Arkticheskogo Instituta 


The scope 


Glavsevmor puti za 25 let. 

The progress of geological research— 
also an important field of investigation in 
the Soviet Union—is reported in another 
jubilee volume, Sovetskaia geologua za 
30 let (1917-1947) , edited by I. Grigor’ev 
and released by the USSR Ministry of 
Geology. A. Arkhangel’skii’s basic work 


on the geological structure and the geologi- 
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cal history of the USSR reached its fourth 
edition in 1948. Geological prospecting of 
Siberia in the years 1918-40 is described 
by V. Obruchev in what he calls the fifth 


period of the Istoriia geologicheskogo 


issledovantia Sibir. The receipt of a 
1947 geomorphological map of the Urals 
(1:5,000,000) also deserves to be men- 
tioned here. 

In line with nationalistic trends which 
are alternately promoted and restricted by 
Party and Government in present-day Rus- 
sia, particular attention has been given to 
the study and popularization of contribu- 
tions made by the Russians to geographic 
science and the mapping of the world in 
M. Bodnarskii is the author 
of a stocktaking volume on this subject, 


particular. 


Ocherki po istorii russkogo zemlevedeniia 
(1947), whereas special phases are dealt 
with by the dean of Russian geographers, 
L. Berg, in his collection of old and new 
articles Ocherki po istorit russkikh geogra- 
ficheskikh otkrytiit (1946) and his mono- 
graph Otkrytie Kamchatki 1 ekspeditsi 
Beringa (1946) ; 
Russkie 
(1947) ; in the biographies of the Russian 
explorers, Nikolai Przheval’skii (by N. 
Karataev) and Grigorii Potanin (by V. 
Obruchev) ; and in the new series “Russkie 
Puteshestvenniki,” issued by the Geogra- 
phic State Publishing House. 


in N. Nozikov’s survey 


krugosvetnye moreplavateli 


New editions and reprints of the original 
accounts of their expeditions by Russia’s 
world travelers and explorers, such as 
Lisianskii, Kotsebu, Litke, Semenov Tian’- 
Shan’skii, Przheval’skii, Severtsov, Kozlov, 
and Miklukha-Maklai, are another side of 
this deliberate effort to capture the imagi- 
nation of the Soviet reader and get him 
interested, unwittingly, in Russia’s former 
exploits on the sea, in Mongolia, in Cen- 
tral Asia, and in the Far East. The focus 
of attention has centered, in Soviet popular 
and scientific geographic literature as well 
as in other disciplines, particularly on the 
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Pacific which the Russian radical Alexan- 
der Herzen used to call, nearly 100 years 
ago, the “Mediterranean Sea of the Fu- 
ture.” And it is highly significant that in 
1947 a Soviet reviewer of the new edition 
of G. Nevel’skoi’s Podvigi russkikh mor- 
skikh ofitserov na Krainem Vostoke Ros- 
sit, 1849-1855 (The gallant deeds of naval 
officers in the Russian Far East in the years 
1849-1855) blamed the former Tsarist 
Government “for having been diverted by 
its foreign ‘friends’ from the Far East, for 
having been preoccupied with second-rate 
diplomatic problems and for having given 
little attention to the strengthening of Rus- 
sia’s role as a world power.” 
Political Science 

A very high percentage of Soviet books 
published recently in this field deal with 
various problems of international rela- 
tions. The Soviet leaders are at pains to 
make the Russian people foreign-policy 
minded. Diplomatic pressure seems to 
them to be, next to revolutionary actions 
abroad, the chief weapon in the Soviet 
arsenal. They refuse to explain the fall of 
France, in 1940, in terms of the Maginot 
Line or other military shortcomings. In 
their eyes it was not so much a military 
defeat as a diplomatic debacle. The Third 
Republic disappeared, they argue, by de- 
fault of French prewar diplomacy. 

The three-volume Istoriia diplomatit, 
published recently in Moscow, was intended 
to give the Soviet version of world diplo- 
macy from ancient times until World War 
II. The leading Soviet diplomats A. 
Vyshinskii and S. Lozovskii are now the 
editors-in-chief of the first volume of a 
Communist diplomatic dictionary, pub- 
lished in Moscow in 1948. A book by 
Jules Cambon on the role and functions of 
a diplomat, a general treatise by Harold 
Nicolson on the art of diplomacy, a text- 


book by Satow on diplomatic practice, and 





a diplomatic history of Europe by A. De- 
bidour have also been made available to 
the Soviet public in Russian translation, 
for special training purposes as well as for 
general enlightenment. Finally, various 
institutes of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences have sponsored a group of mono- 
graphs on modern diplomatic history; in- 
cluded are works on the diplomatic history 
of the Russo-Japanese War, 1895-1907, by 
B. Romanov; on the Anglo-Japanese Al- 
liance, 1902-21, by A. Gal’perin; on the 
Japanese-American rivalry in the Pacific 
by V. Avarin; on the diplomacy of the 
First World War by F. Notovich; on the 
German Drang nach Osten, 1914-18, by 
the same author; on German imperialism 
by I. Gol’dshtein; on British foreign policy 
from Versailles to Locarno, 1919-25, by I. 
Lemin; and on the Vatican between the 
two World Wars by M. Sheinman. The 
Pacific Institute of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences has also started its own Uchenye 
zapiski—a periodical devoted primarily to 
international problems of that area. 

Three technical studies are worth re- 
cording here: one on the system of inter- 
national trusteeships by the Soviet expert 
on the UN, Boris Shtein; one on the legal 
position of Soviet trade delegations abroad 
by V. Lisovskii; and one on diplomatic im- 
munity by D. Levin. 

Among collections of diplomatic source 
materials, the following have been received 
during the period under review: a volume 
of documents taken from the archives of 
the German Foreign Office and released 
under the auspices of the Soviet Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs (Dokumenty i materialy 
kanuna vtorot mirovot voiny, 1948, vol. 1) ; 
the last two volumes on Soviet foreign 
policy in World War II (Vneshniaia 
politika Sovetskogo Sowza v_ period 
otechestvennoi voiny, 1946, vols. 2 and 3) ; 
and two collections of speeches made by 
Molotov at the Paris Peace Conference 
from July to October 1946 and at the UN 
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General Assembly at Lake Success from 
October to December of the same year. 

The Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute in 
Moscow is at present engaged in publish- 
ing a 16-volume edition of Stalin’s col- 
lected writings and a fourth edition of 
Lenin’s collected works. Half a million 
copies have been printed of both publica- 
tions. A comparison of the 1947 revised 
edition of Stalin’s short biography, released 
by the same Institute, with its first (1942) 
edition, indicates a number of revealing 
changes. Various printed texts of nu- 
merous lectures delivered in Moscow in the 
last few years under the auspices of the All 
Union Society for the Diffusion of Political 
and Scientific Knowledge may be of inter- 
est to those studying trends in Soviet do- 
mestic and foreign policies and the various 
forms and media of Communist propa- 
ganda. 


Social Sciences 


Two works stand out here, both of which 
have had wide repercussions. The publi- 
cation of Izmeneniia v ekonomtke kapita- 
lizma ..., 1946, (Changes in the economy 
of capitalism) by Eugene Varga, for dec- 
ades the foremost Soviet expert and adviser 
on international affairs, has led to his de- 
motion as Director of the Moscow Institute 
of World Economics and World Politics on 
charges of deviation from official Leninist- 
Stalinist dogma, and to the amalgamation 
of his Institute with the Institute of Eco- 
nomics headed by his critic and competitor, 
Ostrovitianov. The well-known journal 
Mirovoe khoziaistvo 1 mirovaia politika 
(World economics and world politics), 
edited by Varga, has been superseded since 
March 1948 by a new Soviet periodical, 





Voprosy ekonomiki. Still, the Varga case 
has not been finally disposed of; at a meet- 
ing of the Economics Institute in January 
1948, he was again accused point-blank of 
not having properly grasped the impor- 
tance of the Soviet method of “criticism 
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and self-criticism as the greatest force in 
Soviet growth and development.” The 
stenographic minutes of the heated and re- 
vealing discussion of Varga’s ill-starred 
book at a joint conference of the Economics 
Institute and the Moscow University 


Faculty of Economics in May 1947 are 
now available in an English translation 
under the title Soviet Views on the Postwar 
World Economy (Washington, 1948). 

The second publication by Nikolai 
Voznesenskii, the all-powerful chairman of 
the State Planning Commission, on Soviet 
war economics is now available in an Eng- 
lish translation (The Economy of the 
USSR during World War II, Washington, 
1948). It has been widely commented 
upon in the American press, and it is said 
to be considered “by American-Russian 
scholars to be the most important docu- 
ment to have come from Russia in recent 
years, in that it presents the Stalin regime’s 
official line on the war and its program for 
the Soviet postwar economy.” According 
to Voznesenskii’s concluding remarks, “the 
nature of socialist reproduction in the 
U.S.S.R. [i. e., capital accumulation], de- 
veloping in juxtaposition to capitalist coun- 
tries, compels the Soviet state to retain a 
certain level of military production capac- 
ity and to strengthen its war-economic 
might. . . . As long as imperialism exists, 
there remains the danger of an attack on 
the U.S.S.R., the danger of the beginning 
of a third world war. It can be prevented 
only by an armed nation in possession of 
great productive powers.” 

Only a few items selected at random can 
be listed here for the benefit of students of 
Soviet economics. On the history of early 
Soviet economic policy there are: Eko- 
nomicheskaia politika SSSR, vol. 1, 1917- 
1921 (1947); V. D’iachenko, Sovetskie 
finansy v pervoi faze razvitiia sotsialistiche- 
skogo gosudarstva (1947); and M. Atlas, 
Natsionalizatstia bankov v SSSR (1948) ; 
on planning: A. Kurskii, Planirovanie 
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narodnogo khoziaistva SSSR (1947) ; and 
V. Vasiutin, SSSR v 1950 godu (1947) ; on 
industry: A. Arakelian, Upravlenie so- 
tsialisticheskoi promyshlennost’iu (1947) ; 
L. Kantor, Osnovnye fondy promyshlen- 
nosti i ikh ispol’zovanie (1947); and I. 
Bardin, Chernaia metallurgiia v novot 
piatiletke (1947); on agriculture: Vazh- 
neishie reshentia po sel’skomu khoziatstuu 
za 1938-1946 gody (1948); S. Demidov, 
Razvitie sel’skogo khoziaistva v poslevoen- 
noi ptatiletke (1946); and S. Kolesnev, 
Organizatstia  sotstalisticheskikh _ sel’sko- 
khoziaistvennykh predpriiati (1947); on 
trade: Sovetskaia torgovlia za 30 let 
(1947) ; on finance: Finansy SSSR za 30 
let, 1917-47 (1947); and N. Rovinskii, 
Finansovyi kontrol’ v SSSR (1947); on 
the budget: A. Zverev, Gosudarstvennye 
biudzhety SSSR, 1939-45 (1946) ; on insur- 
ance: F. Kon’shin, Gosudarstvennoe stra- 
khovanie 0 SSSR (1947); and on trans- 
port: B. Levin, Osnounye voprosy Piatilet- 
nego Plana vosstanovleniia i razvitiia 
zheleznodorozhnogo transporta na 1946-— 
50 gg (1947). 

Of some significance is the intense inter- 
est taken by Soviet authors such as V. Lan, 
Ia. Rozenfel’d, M. Bokshitskii, S. Vishnev, 
and I. Trakhtenberg in the progress of 
American economy. However, most of 
these writers have since been under fire for 
leniency and “unwarranted” admiration of 
American technological processes, for mis- 
judgment of the “true” nature of govern- 
ment interference in wartime production, 
and for placing the. United States in a 
special category vis-a-vis the other capi- 
talist countries. 

Difficulties experienced by Soviet authors 
in finding an “acceptable” approach and 
answer in their analyses of problems of eco- 
nomic theory and practice can be deduced 
from an official disclosure that a number of 
manuscripts which had been prepared by 
the Economics Institute of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences were rejected by 


Soviet state publishing houses (for instance, 
Voprosy ekonomiki sotstalisticheskot pro- 
myshlennosti), and even the release of 
printed copies of the Metody ekonomiche- 
skikh raschetov by P. Maslov and of the 
first volume of the Istoriia russkot eko- 
nomicheskoi mysli was stopped at the last 
moment for “severe political mistakes,” for 
“deficiency of a class and Marxian analy- 


> 


sis,” and for an overdose of “objectivism.” 


History 


In at least one respect Soviet historians 
have failed so far to fulfill the recent 
pressing demands of the Party: despite all 
admonitions they dare not devote them- 
selves to the writing of the thirty-year-old 
history of the Soviet regime in Russia. Ap- 
parently it seems to them somewhat 
healthier to choose earlier periods of Rus- 
sian history as subjects for their investiga- 
tions, though even this kind of escapism 
has not protected them of late from rigid 
criticism. ‘Two recent publications deal- 
ing with the founding of Soviet Russia, 
one by S. Iakubovskaia (Ob’edinitel’noe 
dvizhenie za obrazovanie SSSR, 1947) and 
the other by E. Genkina (Obrazovanie 
SSSR, 2nd rev. ed., 1947), are among the 
rare exceptions and even they do not take 
the reader beyond the early twenties. The 
1947 revised edition of the first volume of 
the well-known college history textbook 
Istoriia SSSR, by the leading Soviet his- 
torians Grekov, Bakhrushin, and Lebedev, 
which covers the development of the Rus- 
sian State until the end of the eighteenth 
century, has been disapproved by the Party 
and demands are already being voiced for 
a new revision. 

Two much-debated problems of the 
earlier period in the history of Eurasia have 
been treated anew by A. Iessen in Gre- 
cheskaia kolonizatstta severnogo Pricher- 
nomoria, ee predposylki 1 osobennosti 
(1947) , and by P. Tret’iakov in Vostochno- 
slavianskie plemena (1948). The cul- 
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ture of medieval Russia is the subject of 


instructive contributions by B. Romanov, 
Liudi i nravy drevnei Rusi (1947); B. 
Grekov, The Culture of Riev Rus (1947) ; 
N. Porfiridov, Drevnit Novgorod (1947) ; 
and D. Likhachev, Kul’tura Rusi epokhi 
obrazovaniia russkogo natsional’nogo gosu- 
darsiva (1946). An attempt to present 
Russia’s cultural developments in their en- 
tirety has, however, been undertaken out- 
side of Russia by V. Riazanovskii in his 
two-volume Obzor russkoi kul’tury (N. Y., 
1947). Early Russian chronicles have re- 
mained a favorite field for ingenious efforts 
at reconstruction and reinterpretation (cf. 
N. Eremin, Povest’ vremennykh let; prob- 
lemy ee istoriko-literaturnogo izucheniia, 
1946, and D. Likhachev, Russkie letopist 1 
kh kul’turno-istoricheskoe znachenie, 
1947). 

The epoch of Peter the Great seems 
more than ever before to be attracting the 
attention of Soviet students of history. 
V. Mavrodin is the author of a 1948 biog- 
raphy and A. Andreev is the editor-in-chief 
of a large symposium volume dedicated to 
the first Russian Emperor. His military 
accomplishments are analyzed in a special 
study by V. Stel’pukhovskii on the history 
of the Northern War. After years of in- 
terruption, a new issue (Vol. VII, pt. 2) 
has been added to the monumental edition 
of Peter the Great’s letters and papers. 

Russia’s foreign policy of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries is 
discussed in three special monographs: N. 

; Smirnov, Rossiia i Turtsiia v 16-17 vekakh 
(1946, 2 vols.) ; O. Vainshtein, Rossiia i 
tridtsatiletniaia voina (1947); and Ia. 
Zutis, Ostzeiskit vopros v 18 veke (1946). 

The standard work on Russia’s economic 
history up to 1917, by P. Liashchenko, is 
now available in a substantially revised 
two-volume edition. Russia’s prerevolu- 
tionary foreign trade has been analyzed by 
S. Pokrovskii, the state industry under 
Peter the Great is described by E. Zaozer- 
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skaia, and questions concerning Russia’s 
industrial growth in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and early nineteenth centuries 
are treated in a new volume by P. Liu- 
bomirov. 

The study of Russia’s social history has 
been carried forward in the basic work by 
B. Grekov, Krest’tane na Rusi s drevnei- 
shikh vremen do 17 veka (1946) and in 
erudite monographs by S. Veselovskii 
(Feodal’noe zemlevladenie v_ severo-vo- 
stochnoi Rust, Moscow, 1947, vol. 1), and 
by a Russian emigré scholar, V. El iashe- 
vich (Istoriia prava pozemel’not sobstven- 
nosti v Rossit, Paris, 1948, vol. 1). 

To the history of ideas group belong the 
studies by I. Budovnits on Russia’s political 
writings of the sixteenth century and by 
B. Datsiuk on Iurii KriZanié, a survey by 
V. Shtein of the development of social and 
economic thinking in nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century Russia, and three essays 
on the economic ideas of Lomonosov by I. 
Bak, of Radishchev by E. Prikazchikova, 
and of the Decembrists by K. Pazhitnov. 

Russia’s military past and the virtues of 
Russian soldiers, formerly decried in the 
Soviet Union, have lately been extolled 
there in a series of publications of source 
materials, such as a reader on Russian 
military history, edited by L. Beskrovnyi; 
four volumes of documentation on the 
Russian military leaders of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, the Field Mar- 
shalls Rumiantsev, Suvorov, and Kutuzov 
and Rear Admiral Kornilov, published by 
the Chief Archives Administration of the 
Ministry for Home Affairs; and a collec- 
tion of documents on the deeds and hero- 
ism of Russian soldiers and officers, com- 
piled by N. Korobkov. 

Moscow’s tribute to the evasive Slav 
solidarity is seen in the publication of the 
third volume of N. Derzhavin’s history of 
Bulgaria; a history of Czechoslovakia, 
edited by the late Byelorussian historian, 
V. Picheta; and a Slavic symposium (Sla- 
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vianskit sbornik, 1947) dealing with the 
founding of the medieval Serbian, Polish, 
and Czech states and the inter-Slav rela- 
tions in the course of history. 

A few words might be said here on an- 
other branch of historical research. The 
Academy Institute for the History of 
Science started, in 1947, its own organ, the 
Trudy. Menshutkin’s popular biography 
of Lomonosov, the Russian Benjamin 
Franklin, has been substantially revised in 
a 1947 edition by S. Vavilov and L. 
Modzalevskii. In the period preceding the 
unleashing of the Soviet attack on Western 
science and technique, members of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences also con- 
tributed to a volume in memory of 
Copernicus. 

Noteworthy is the growing number of 
Soviet publications devoted to the teaching 
of history in the classroom and its use for 
propaganda purposes both at the elemen- 
tary and secondary school level (cf. pub- 
lications by V. Kartsov, N. Andreevskaia 
and V. Vernadskii, and A. Pankratova). 
Soviet historical plays are discussed by Iu. 
Osnos in Sovetskaia istoricheskaia drama- 
turgiia (1947). 

The tenth volume of the Russian edi- 
tion of the collected works of Diderot, who 
has been called “Librarian to Her Imperial 
Majesty, the Russian Empress Catherine 
the Second,” consists entirely of annotated 
translations of his writings referring to 
Russia. A volume of memoirs by the late 
Metropolitan Evlogii, Put’ moei zhizni, 
published by the Y. M. C. A. in Paris in 
1947, is a welcome source for the history of 
the Greek Orthodox Church in and outside 
of Russia. 


Linguistics 


It was claimed, not so long ago, that 
the number of those engaged in learning 
Russian at American colleges had reached 
the striking figure of twenty-five thousand. 
No one, however, seems to have had the 


courage to ascertain the number of casual- 
ties. Serious students of the Russian lan- 
guage will undoubtedly profit from a new 
opus by V. Vinogradov, Russkit tazyk; 
grammaticheskoe uchenie o slove (1947), 
awarded the 1945 Lomonosov prize of the 
Moscow University, but since attacked in 
the Party press; and from a volume of 
papers edited by S. Obnorskii in honor of 
the most outstanding of Russian philol- 
ogists, A. Shakhmatov, who died in 1920. 
The progress of Slavic research in prerevo- 
lutionary Russia is also well documented in 
B. Grekov’s Dokumenty k istorii slaviano- 
vedeniia v Rossii, 1850-1912 (1948). Of 
further interest are a small volume by A. 
Orlov on the peculiarities of the language 
used by individual Russian writers, a con- 
tribution to general linguistics by I. Me- 
shchaninov, a textbook by V. Chistiakov on 
teaching Russian in non-Russian schools, 
A. Dement’ev’s collection of tests on old 
Russian, and two technical publications on 
questions of Russian punctuation by S. 
Abakumov and on Russian shorthand by 
N. Sokolov. 

L. Kharitonov offers a new grammar of 
modern Yakut. The first volume of a 
Tadzhik-Russian dictionary published in 
Stalinabad, N. Baskakov’s Oirot-Russian 
dictionary, and the two volumes of a Rus- 
sian-Kazakh dictionary edited by B. Bala- 
kaev will be of help to the few interested 
in these remote languages. Orientalists 
will find some material to work on in the 
Rozen Festschrift (Pamiati akademika V. 
R. Rozena; stati it materialy, 1908-1948) . 


Literature 


Lack of theoretical works on Russian 
literature accounts, apparently, for the re- 
printing in Soviet Russia of earlier literary 
essays by the late A. Lunacharskii and V. 
Vorovskii. The Union of Soviet Writers 
has taken up in a special volume the ques- 
tion of “socialist realism”; another Soviet 
publication is dedicated to orientation 
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papers presented at a meeting of teachers 
of Soviet literature in Russian pedagogical 
institutes. 

New parts (vol. II, pt. 2 and vol. IV) 
have been added to the earlier published 
volumes of the Academy of Sciences’ his- 
tory of Russian literature—one of its 
major undertakings. Early Russian litera- 
ture has been taken care of in two special 
publications: a symposium on Slovo o 
polku Igoreve, edited by I. Klabunovskii 
and V. Kuz’mina, and a monograph by V. 
Adrianova-Peretts on the “poetical style” 
in ancient Russia. Writers of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries are covered 
in a rather haphazard way by L. 
Svetlov, Izdatel’skaia deiatel’nost’ Novi- 
kova (1946); Kirill Pigarev, Zhizn’ 
Ryleeva (1947); and I, A. Krylov, Issle- 
dovaniia i materialy, edited by D. Blagoi 
and N. Brodskii (1947). 

Three jubilee celebrations for the Rus- 
sian dramaturgist Griboedov, the critic 
Belinskii, and the poet Nekrasov have made 
them temporarily the center of literary and 
historical activity in Russia (cf. for in- 
stance, A. S. Griboedov, 1795-1829, 
sbornik statei, edited by I. Klabunovskii 
and A. Slonimskii, 1946; M. Nechkina, 
A, S. Griboedov i Dekabristy, 1947; F. 
Golovenchenko, V. G. Belinskii, 1948, and 
Belinskii_ v vospominaniiakh sovremenni- 
kov, 1948; V. Baskakov, Sotsiologicheskie 
vozzreniua Belinskogo, 1948; and V. 
Evgen’ev-Maksimov, Zhizn’ i deiatel’nost’ 
N. A. Nekrasova, 1947, vol. 1). Nekrasov 
also became the hero of a novel by E. 
Katerli. Finally, the Soviet magazine 
Literaturnoe nasledstvo has dedicated 
four entire issues, Nos. 47 to 50 (1946), to 
the printing of “documentation” on 
Griboedov and Nekrasov. 

Noteworthy also is the interest of Soviet 
authors in Dostoevskii (V. Kirpotin and 
A. Dolinin). The most penetrating evalu- 
ation of this writer in Russian, however, 
was contributed by the recently deceased 
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Russian emigré-scholar Konstantin Mo- 
chul’skii (Paris, 1947). 

Among the representatives of what not 
so long ago was called the “modern” pe- 
riod of Russian literature, attention has 
been focused particularly on Chekhov (cf. 
the various publications by V. Ermilov and 
the two volumes of documents and mate- 
rials published in 1947 by the Central State 
Literary Archive and by A. Kotov) and on 
Maxim Gorki (cf. the studies by Ilia Gruz- 
dev, S. Balukhatyi, and others). Two 
other Soviet imprints are L. Timofeev’s 
new appraisal of the poet Aleksandr Blok, 
and—for a few select readers—M. Bog- 
danova’s essays on Kirghiz literature. 

In folklore, there are only the following 
few isolated works: a local publication on 
Don Cossack wedding rituals by A. Listo- 
pad, a secondary school textbook by N. 
Kolpakova, a reader by N. Vodovozov, and 
a monograph on Uzbek folklore by V. 
Zhirmunskii and Kh. Zarifov. 


Fine Arts 


A future author of the badly needed his- 
tory of Russian painting will find some 
material in P. Kornilov’s description of a 
nineteenth-century Russian arts school in 
the provincial town of Arzamas (Arza- 
masskaia shkola zhivopisi pervoi poloviny 
19 veka, 1947) and in Ia. Leshchinskii’s 
biography of the painter and poet Pavel 
Fedotov, who died in 1852 in a mental 
clinic near St. Petersburg. 

New and valuable information on the 
painter I]’ia Repin, but particularly on the 
early days of the famous Moscow Tret’ia- 
kov Art Gallery, is contained in Pis’ma I. 
Repina, Perepiska s P. M. Tret’iakovym 
1873-1898 (1946). Tret’iakov was one of 
those Russian merchants to whom pre- 
revolutionary Russia owed much for their 
active promotion of arts and sciences. 

The architectural past of the following 
localities has lately been described and 
popularized: Moscow, by Iu. Savitskii 
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and V. Snegirev, and further in Arkhitek- 
turnye pamiatniki Moskvy 15-17 veka, 
1947; Kuskovo, by A. Akimov; Iaroslavl, 
by V. Ivanov; and Azerbaidzhan in 
Pamiatniki arkhitektury Azerbaidzhana, 
1946 and in Arkhitekturnye pamiatniki 
Baku, 1946. 


Music 


A volume on contemporary Russian mu- 
sic edited by V. Asaf’ev (Ocherki sovetskogo 
muzykal’nogo tvorchestva) was released in 
Moscow prior to the recent Party denun- 
ciation of several Soviet composers for 
formalism and submission to bourgeois 
influences in music (cf. Soveshchanie 
deiatelet sovetskot muzyki v TS VKP, 
1948). 

The second volume of a new history of 
Russian music, by Iu. Keldysh, covers the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 
Biographical sketches of Glinka and of 
Dargomyzhskii (both by I. Martynov), 
and of Glazunov (by G. Fedorova) belong 
to the popular series “Klassiki mirovoi 
muzyki,” published by the State Music 
Publishing House. 

Fedor Chaliapin and Serge Rachmani- 
noff—who became emigrés after the Rus- 
sian Communist Revolution—are com- 
memorated posthumously in two Soviet 
publications: Chaliapin i russkaia opernaia 
kultura by M. Iankovskii (1947), and a 
symposium S. V. Rachmaninoff 1 russkaia 
opera edited by I. Boelza (1947). The 
Russian emigré friends and admirers of 
Rachmaninoff have dedicated to him a spe- 
cial volume of appreciation and recollec- 
tion, Pamiati Rachmaninoffa, edited by M. 
Dobuzhinskii (N. Y., 1946). Operas of 
Tchaikovsky are analyzed by V. Iarustov- 
skii in Opernaia dramaturgiia Tchaikov- 


skogo, and the art of Russian pianists by 
A. Alekseev in Russkie pianisty. S. Ginz- 
burg is the editor of a volume on the music 
of the Uzbeks (Puti razvitiia uzbekskoi 
muzyki, 1946). 


Theater 


The All Russian Theatrical Society re- 
leased, in 1947, two new publications on 
the Soviet theater: an impressive jubilee 
volume Sovetskti teatr and a collection of 
source materials and articles, Sovetski 
teatr isovremennost’. The same organiza- 
tion is also responsible for a series of special 
monographs dealing with the writing and 
the production of such classics of the Rus- 
sian repertoire as Uncle Vania and The 
Three Sisters of Chekhov, the Night Asy- 
lum of Gorki, and the various plays of 
Aleksandr Ostrovskii. 

The literary legacy of the founder of the 
Moscow Arts Theater and giant of the 
Russian stage, Konstantin Stanislavskii, is 
gradually being made available to the gen- 
eral public (cf. Besedy K. S. Stanislavskoyo 
v studi Bol’shogo Teatra v 1918-1922 
godakh, 2nd enl. ed., 1947; K. S. Stanis- 
lavskii, Chekhov v Moskovskom Khudo- 
zhestvennom Teatre, 1947, and Etika, 
1947). One of the rare Soviet de luxe edi- 
tions is a profusely illustrated Maskarad 
Lermontova v teatral’nykh eskizakh A. Ia. 
Golovina, the publication of which was in- 
tended for the 1941 Lermontov Jubilee but 
had to be postponed until the end of the 
war. 

Printed source materials on the history 
of the Russian theater are enriched by a 
new edition of the memoirs of the Russian 
actress, N. A. Smirnova, by the recollec- 
tions of V. Michurina-Samoilova and of 
B. Gorin-Goriainov, and by the Val’berkh 
papers (Iz arkhiva baletmeistera; dnevnikt, 
perepiska, stsenarii, 1948). 

A treatise on the Mongol theater (So- 
vremennyt mongol’sku teatr, 1921-45, 
1947) by G. Uvarova, who for five years 
has taken an active part in organizing the 
theatrical life of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic, may be of interest to an audience 
larger than the circle of theater-specialists. 

The “silent” period in the history of 
Russia’s movie industry is described by N. 
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Lebedev in Ocherk istorii kino SSSR, 
(1947, vol. 1), and thirty years of the 
Soviet circus is the subject of Evgenii 
Kuznetsov’s Arena i liudi sovetskogo tsirka, 
1917-1946 (1947). 


Education 


Some data on public education in the 
Sovict Union can be derived from the fol- 
lowing recent publications: E. Medynskii, 
Narodnoe obrazovanie v SSSR, 1947; Fi- 
nansirovanie prosveshcheniia, 1946, edited 
by Ia. Golev; and Titul’nyi spisok vysshikh 
uchebnykh zavedenii, 1946. An historical 
survey of the development of secondary 
education in Russia in the decades preced- 
ing the Revolution is provided by N. Kon- 
stantinov. The reappearance of logic as 
a required subject in the curriculum of 
Soviet secondary schools and colleges has 
led to the publication of a number of new 
books on the subject and to the reprinting 
of the basic prerevolutionary manual of 
the “eternal” Chelpanov. The progress 
of psychological studies in eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century Russia is treated by B. 
Anan’ev. 


Reference Books 


The long-delayed appearance of volumes 
55 of the Bol’shaia sovetskaia 


entsiklopediia brings to a close this major 
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Soviet encyclopedic enterprise, the begin- 
ning of which goes back to the early 
twenties. The set consists of 65 volumes. 
A special supplementary volume to the 
Bol’shaia, released in 1948, deals exclu- 
sively with the Soviet Union; the reference 
value of this tome is enhanced by the in- 
clusion of an extensive bibliographical 
apparatus. 

The now available second volume of the 
late N. Zdobnov’s history of Russian 
bibliography covers mainly the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. Useful as 
guides to Soviet bibliographical sources are 
two imprints of the Moscow All Union 
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Book Chamber: a bibliography of Soviet 
bibliographies for 1946 and a list of 1946 
Soviet periodicals; and the second edition 
of the manual by V. Denisov, Obshchaia 
bibliografiia, published in 1947 for use in 
library schools. Some official data on 
Soviet book production are to be found in 
a thirty-year survey printed in the October 
1947 issue of Sovetskaia kniga, and the 
1948 edition of Sovetskaia pechat’ v 
tsifrakh, prepared by the All Union Book 
Chamber. With regard to the Soviet at- 
titude towards copyright problems, the 
following information taken from the 
Spravochnik po avtorskomu pravu com- 
mands interest: “In the case of a work 
published abroad or existing abroad in 
manuscript form, draft, or in some other 
outline form, the citizen of a foreign coun- 
try enjoys authors’ rights in the USSR only 
if there exists a special agreement between 
the USSR and the corresponding country, 
and only in so far as it is determined by the 
agreement . . . [However] up to the pres- 
ent time, the Soviet Union has not formed 
such an agreement [in respect to literature 
or music] with any foreign country.” 


Miscellaneous 


There is a noticeable increase in the 
publishing of rather elementary pamphlets 
and textbooks on various aspects of library 
science. The development of Russian li- 
braries in the period from the eleventh to 
the eighteenth century has been written 
up by V. Vasil’chenko, and their present 
status is presented in a general survey by 
the same author, published in Russian and 
also in English by VOKS. 

Three new remarkable contributions to 
the history of Russian bookmaking and 
printing deserve to be mentioned here: A. 
Sidorov, Istoriia oformleniia russkot knigi, 
1946; A. Zernova, Nachalo knigopecha- 
taniia v Moskve i na Ukraine, 1947; and 
A. Shitsgal, Graficheskaia osnova russkogo 
grazhdanskogo shrifta, 1947; as well as a 
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1947 textbook on Russian paleography by bibliographical sources, Polish prewar 
learned journals, and monographs on Po- 
The Library’s collections of works in lish political, social, economic, and cul- 


of Bulgarian government publications and Consultant in Russian Affairs 
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SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


An Exhibition commemorating the Settlement 
of Georgia, 1733-1948. An address by the 
Hon, Walter F. George, Senator from Georgia, 
at the ceremonies in the Library of Congress 
opening the exhibition, commemorating the 
settlement of Georgia, together with a catalog 
of the exhibition. 92 p. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 60 cents. 

How Can UNESCO Contribute to Peace? A 
statement by Archibald MacLeish before the 
Fifth Meeting of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO, September 29, 
1948, at Boston, Massachusetts. 4 p. Fur- 
nished on request. 

The Oregon Territory Exhibition, September 
11, 1948—January 11, 1949. An address by the 
Hon. Homer D. Angell, Representative from 
Oregon, on the occasion of the ceremonies 
opening the exhibition celebrating the estab- 
lishment of the Territory of Oregon, at the 
Library of Congress, together with a catalog 
of the exhibition. 76 p. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D, C. 
Price 65 cents. 

Representative Positions in the Library of Con- 
gress. Prepared by the Personnel Office. 1948. 
576 p. Limited number of copies will be 
provided upon request to libraries and accred- 
ited library schools. Libraries and library 
schools desiring multiple copies may order 
them from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Price $3.00 each. Requests for 
single copies should be addressed to the 
Director of Personnel, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


AERONAUTICS DIVISION 

Aecropolitics: A Selective Bibliography on the 
Influence of Aviation on Society. Compiled 
by Arthur G. Renstrom. 31 p. Mimeo- 


graphed. Furnished only to libraries on 
request. 


COPYRIGHT OFFICE 
Fiftieth Annual Report of the Register of Copy- 
rights for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 
1947. 10 p. Furnished on request. 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS DIVISION 


Reference Notes on the Press in 

Countries participating in the European Re- 
covery Program. Prepared by the European 
Affairs Division. August 1948. 39 p. For 
sale by the Card Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C. Price 25 cents. 
Textbooks—Their Examination and Improve- 
ment. A Report on International and Na- 
tional Planning and Studies. Prepared by the 
European Affairs Division. October 1948. 
155 p. For sale by the Card Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. Price $1.05. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 
Public Affairs Bulletins: 

No. 63. Hawaii and Statehood. By William 
R. Tansill. 77 p. Multilithed. For sale by 
the Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 55 cents. 

No. 64. Limitation of Debate in the United 
States Senate. By George B. Galloway. 
30 p. Multilithed. For sale by the Card 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D. C. Price 25 cents. 


MUSIC DIVISION 


Folk Music of the United States and Latin 
America: Combined Catalog of Phonograph 
Records. 47 p. For sale by the Recording 
Laboratory, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D. C. Price 10 cents. 

On the Meaning of Music. A lecture delivéred 
by Glen Haydon, Professor of Music, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, in the Coolidge Audi- 
torium of the Library of Congress, November 
28, 1947. 26 p. Furnished on request. 




















